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My freedom 


The content of the article ominously 
entitled ‘Dealing with anti-vaxxers’ 
(September 16) is disappointingly 
like any to be found in mainstream 
papers and echoes government- 
driven propaganda. In harmony with 
mainstream bias it refers to alternative 
opinion as “misinformation”. Note 
also the vilifying and inaccurate 
term, “anti-vaxxers”, which is widely 
utilised by the establishment in order 
to delegitimise anyone who is not 
compliant. 

The article denigrates the 
worldwide movement of those who 
are against the indiscriminate rollout 
of injections. This is precisely the way 
to alienate and sideline a significant 
number of people - many of whom 
have never before demonstrated in 
the streets or put up resistance to 
state coercion until now (the left are 
notable for their absence). 

It is not my intention to argue 
any position about vaccinations, as 
I am not any more qualified to do 
so than the author is. Despite the 
absence of credentials Paul Demarty 
emphatically and confidently states 
that those who oppose the Covid jab 
are “irrational”, because there are 
no “scientific” reasons to refuse it. 
However, science is not an absolute 
and static truth, but rather a striving 
to continuously build upon and 
share knowledge. I can thus say 
equally confidently that there are 
scientists and medics - some of 
whom have had careers at the top 
of their profession as professors 
of virology and epidemiology - 
who regard refusal of this jab as 
completely rational, legitimate and 
wise, particularly in healthy children 
who do not die from Covid. Some of 
these professionals and experts have 
serious concerns about the health 
risks which may ensue and believe 
that mass, indiscriminate rollout is 
both unnecessary and reckless. 

This international, grassroots 
backlash of resistance is not accurately 
characterised in the article to which I 
refer. These are not so-called “anti- 
vaxxers”’. It is rather the case that the 
movement is supported by people of 
many different perspectives. Some of 
them may well be historically resistant 
to vaccines and this is entirely their 
prerogative. This group contains those 


who favour homeopathic remedies 
and promotion of a healthy lifestyle 
to maximise good immune systems. 
They do not see the dominance of 
drug companies and the medical 
model as the solution to health. A 
read of any prescription drug leaflet 
will state the numerous side effects 
which have been reported and some 
of us are old enough to remember the 
thalidomide scandal, when pregnant 
women were given sleeping drugs, 
which produced babies with gross 
deformities. There have been other 
drugs which have been marketed and 
then withdrawn, as the harmful effects 
came to light, and so there is nothing 
irrational about their perspective. It is 
called freedom of choice. 

In the resistance there are also those 
who have always trusted vaccines. 
These people are simply opposed to 
this particular jab, because they do 
not trust that it is safe or they do not 
trust the motives for its rollout. Others 
have had the jab, but stop short of 
accepting it for their healthy children, 
who do not get ill from Covid. This 
one is a new technology, which is not 
like traditional vaccinations. 

Among the movement against the 
jabs there can also be found those 
who are of child-bearing age and 
pregnant women who feel there is 
a recklessness about indiscriminate 
distribution to them and to healthy 
adults and children, when it is known 
that most who die are very old with 
other significant health problems, as 
is the case with any respiratory virus. 
They challenge why they should take 
any risk at all, when the general pattern 
is being very mildly unwell or at most 
feeling rotten, as with any virus. The 
article echoes the mainstream media 
by describing coronavirus as a deadly 
disease, but it is not harmful to those 
who are younger and who have robust 
immune systems. It is the unhealthy 
old who for the most part are at risk 
of death. 

I turn to another important element 
of the movement, which is deeply 
fearful of the use of emergency 
powers to stop the ordinary freedoms 
of association and movement. The 
global dimensions of this repression 
are chilling. Previously law-abiding 
citizens have found themselves 
arrested for having too many friends 
close to them or for not wearing 
a mask. A central public health 
strategy has been the involvement of 
psychologists in order to strike terror 
into people from engaging in normal 
activity and communication. People 
struggling to make a living have been 
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stopped from operating their small 
business with scandalous disregard 
for the mental health and physical 
health of the population, both old and 
young. 

The article chillingly states that 
there is nothing wrong with legal 
enforcement of the jabs in principle, 
and coercion should not be “off the 
table”. Demarty describes parental 
rights to decide upon children 
being jabbed as “foolish bourgeois 
prejudice”. This lofty arrogance will 
never win the hearts of the working 
class, because it is out of touch with 
parents who love their children and 
want what is best for them. Parents 
do not want the state undermining 
their right to protect their children’s 
interests. It is preposterous to naively 
assume that the state will make better 
decisions than parents. 

Many people do not want to live in 
an authoritarian society with control 
over their lives and decisions. They 
mistrust the government and the 
drug companies who have made a 
fortune in this vaccine rollout. They 
are fearful of how quickly the state 
was able to seize control over their 
lives. As a result they seek ways to 
explain it each in their own way - 
religiously, economically or ascribing 
sinister motives. What unites them, 
however, is a common knowledge 
that totalitarian control by the state 
has occurred swiftly and by consent 
in parliament. Ideological purists are 
not the solution to meeting the needs 
of people and lead merely to another 
form of oppression, in which control 
becomes the priority and freedom 
of thought and lifestyle become 
threatening. 

I for one do not want to live in a 
society where I am subject to ‘No jab, 
no job’ and have no say in how I deal 
with my own health. I want to live in 
a world where there is irrationality, 
eccentricity and fun. I do not want 
to produce a digital identification 
or have big brother watching over 
my freedom of association and 
movement, whether it is by the right 
or by the left. 

Jennifer Wilkinson 
email 
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Stageism? 

Mike Macnair’s historical 
investigations are always interesting 
and informative - his recent series 
on constitutions especially so. But 
there is a part of his last article that 
veers off into speculations on history 
as a series of ‘stages’ and tips over 


into a questionable metaphysic 
(‘Enlightened constitutions’, 
September 23). Ill quote two 


passages and then comment on them. 

First, Macnair’s view of the 
implications of a theory of stages: 
““Progress’ and ‘stages’ history, 
moreover, was as much a poisoned 
chalice for capital as Roman law 
had been - but in the other direction. 
The problem is that, if there has been 
progress from antiquity, through 
feudalism, to capitalism, it logically 
implies that there may be a future 
beyond capitalism: an idea which is 
capable of inspiring self-organisation 
of capital’s subordinates, especially 
the proletariat, and challenges to 
capitalist authority.” 

Second, Macnair evaluates the 
attempt of various historical schools 
to reject ‘stageism’: “But all of these 
theories have as their underlying aim 
to show that longue durée history 
gives us no ground to believe that a 
future beyond capitalism is possible. 
It is a paradox of some Trotskyists’ 
opposition to ‘stageism’ that it 
produces the same result: socialism 
ceases to be grounded in historical 
dynamics and becomes merely an 
ethical imperative.” 

My first comment is that this 
interjection of Marx’s theory of 


stages is out of place in a discussion 
of the creation of a new constitutional 
order that is focused primarily on the 
period from 1688 to the beginning of 
the 19th century. When Europeans 
first began to see themselves as the 
‘Enlightened’ product of a history 
that began in antiquity and passed 
through feudalism, they didn’t 
conceive of themselves as living in 
the stage of capitalism. The ‘age of 
reason’, ‘progress’, ‘liberty’, the ‘free 
market’ or ‘self-government’ were 
some of the terms used to characterise 
their self-understanding of their 
new historical situation; and these 
conceptions of historical stages did 
not entail any inner logic of a further 
transcendent stage. Marx calling this 
new historical stage capitalism and 
projecting it to turn into socialism in 
the future came later. 

I think Macnair compresses 
this history too much and _ loses 
something important in the process. 
That something is democracy. 
Constitutionalism wasn’t just the 
project of a new international system 
of capital. It also had another branch 
(leaving aside the murky legacy of 
the Putney debates) associated with 
Tom Paine, the radical democracy 
of the French Revolution, and the 
Chartists. Jonathan Israel in The 
expanding blaze (2017) labels 
these two strands of Enlightenment 
constitutional thinking the ‘radical’ 
and the ‘moderate’. Marx integrated 
this radical democratic current into 
his overall theory of social change, 
but not seamlessly. The demand 
for democracy as a system of self- 
government for regulating social 
relations preceded Marx’s theory of 
the contradictions within capitalism. 
It was based on the ethical theory of 
natural rights and was not ‘stagist’ 
to anywhere near the same degree as 
Marx’s theory. 

Moving into the period of classical 
Marxism from 1848-1914, I question 
how much of the motivation of 
the working class and_ socialist 
movements of the time was derived 
from projecting a logic of stages of 
history into the future rather than 
simply demanding that the workers 
have a say in how their society was 
run. I can’t go into any more detail 
here, but I hold the view that an ethic 
of democratic rights was a stronger 
motivator in Europe then - and still 
is in the US now - than the theory 
of stages of history taken from only 
one aspect of Marx’s multifaceted 
writings. 

Gil Schaeffer 
email 


Pushing 


Ollie Douglas writes: “Comrade Siens 
offered us a fairly stock contribution 
from one side of gender debate (or 
should I say echo chamber?). Heavily 
emphasised though was a particular 
portrayal of ‘Marxist’ materialism, 
one that Marx and Engels would 
have labelled ‘shallow’ and ‘vulgar’ 
in their day” (Letters, September 16). 

Having just finished everything 
but the appendix of Capital volume 
1, I can inform comrade Ollie that 
Marx uses the word ‘vulgar’ in 
one context only: that of “vulgar 
economists”, who shill for capitalism. 
I do not claim to be an economist and 
I certainly do not support capitalism 
in any way, shape or form. Marx 
rejects capitalism as god-given: 
the same rationalisation the upper 
classes have used since there were 
upper classes for justifying their 
own existence - always in the name 
of god. One can either choose the 
path of material reality - hopefully 
approached through dialectical 
analysis - or some human-created 
myth that tells us we are supposed to 
labour uncomplainingly to enrich the 
incubus class. 


Comrade Ollie then tell us: “[W] 
e need a positive communist vision 
for these oppressed peoples.” These 
“oppressed peoples”? This is the 
first group of oppressed peoples 
I have ever heard of who receive 
funding from obnoxious billionaires 
such as Martine Rothblatt, Jennifer 
Pritzker and George Soros. The 
Liberal Democrats in the UK got 
£1.3 million from the manufacturers 
of Lupron (it has another name in 
the UK; this is its American brand 
name), so it’s little wonder that the 
Liberal Democrats support giving 
children puberty blockers: ie, Lupron. 
It is unimaginable to me that anyone 
who calls themselves a communist 
supports the medical-industrial 
complex and its pushing of lifelong 
medicalisation/mutilation of children 
in the name of profit. 

And men who want to push their 
way into women’s spaces - whether 
it’s a university group for young 
women to talk about these issues, 
or women’s toilets and changing 
rooms, or judges who think it’s fine 
to confine male serial rapists and 
murderers in women’s prisons (if 
anyone deserves our sympathy and 
our vision, it’s imprisoned women) 
- are hardly oppressed. Perhaps we 
need a better definition of ‘oppressed’ 
than the western one, which seems to 
have morphed into ‘I want my way 
all the time and I will whine, assault 
and murder anyone who stands in my 
way’. 

Susan Elizabeth Siens 
Maine, USA 


Arguments 


Arthur Bough has a nice way of 
reconstituting the argument, in a 
manner that proves whatever point 
he tries to make, while taking the 
original argument away from its 
original point of contention. This 
makes it next to impossible to engage 
in any meaningful discussion with 
him. This is why he is so tiring. 

To give but one example in his 
latest response: “That assumes 
that the surplus value is always 
accumulated rather than consumed” 
(Letters, September 26). I made the 
point that surplus can never equal zero 
to counter Bough’s notion that it is 
competition that drives accumulation 
and not the social condition of the 
labourer. Competition does not drive 
accumulation; it simply divides 
the spoils, and regulates the price 
of production, etc. So can anyone 
explain how Bough’s comment is 
relevant to that original point? Who 
denied that surplus value is also 
consumed? The reality is that this 
point has no bearing on my original 
argument: none whatsoever. 

Bough writes: “Marx’s point 
against Ricardo is __ precisely 
that, in the real world, it is not 
differential rates of profit that drives 
accumulation in the short term, but 
the anticipation of an expanding 
market, and the need to grab as large 
a share of it as possible.” 

No, this is not Marx’s point at 
all! Accumulation derives from the 
full development of capitalism, from 
its prerequisites: ie, from the social 
condition of the labourer; the social 
relations between capital and labour. 
By stating that competition is the 
driver ofaccumulation, Bough simply 
repeats the assertions of the vulgar 
economists, who take their economic 
laws from the capitalists’ own world 
view, and surface appearances. For 
Bough, accumulation is the work of 
capitalists in competition. 

Surely the whole point of volume 3 
of Capital was to reveal that the ideas 
of the capitalists are not the whole 
truth - and to counter the arguments 
Bough is putting forward now! 
Maren Clarke 
email 
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LABOUR 2021 
Sir Keir’s second eleven 


Derek James says keeping heads down does not, amount to a 





viable strategy 


fter a shaky start, and a few 
ys Vere and protests along 

the way, Starmer has clearly 
emerged as the winner. He has 
secured his two main objectives: one, 
to prove to the ruling class that he is 
a reliable, safe pair of hands; two, 
to show that Corbynism is dead and 
safely buried. 

Although the red card protest 
during his speech showed there are 
still a large number of left delegates 
from the Constituency Labour 
Parties, when it really mattered 
Starmer had the votes he needed to 
get over the line. 

His success is not just measured in 
votes won or in changes to the party’s 
constitution and rule book that 
consolidate the power of the Labour 
right. No, his success also lies in the 
demoralisation and disorganisation in 
both the official left - as represented 
by the Socialist Campaign Group 
of MPs - and amongst left activists 
in the CLPs and trade unions. Left 
victories over the £15 minimum 
wage and other such questions will 
simply go ignored when it matters: 
drawing up the next general election 
manifesto. 

That is not to say that the left were 
silent or simply acquiesced - far from 
it. There were angry speeches at 
fringe meetings - Richard Burgon’s 
contribution at the final SCG rally 
was a_ particularly well-received 
example, along with some excellent 
interventions by left delegates from 
the CLPs during the stage-managed 
conference debates. But what was 
lacking on the left at all levels of the 
party - and what ensured Starmer’s 
victory, in the final analysis - was a 
clear strategy for a serious, militant 
Labour left that really takes the fight 
to the right. 

For Starmer and the Labour right, 
conference was vital, in all senses 
of the word, in their campaign to 
finally purge the taint of Corbynism. 
Although the focus was on winning 
the next election, the primary 
audience for this performance was 
not potential Labour voters catching 
the headlines on the evening news. 
No, the people to whom Sir Keir has 
to prove himself is not the electorate, 
but the real wielders of power: 
the ruling class in London and 
Washington. The reliability Starmer 
has to demonstrate, of course, lies 
in upholding the capitalist economic 
system and repudiating the excesses 
of Corbynism, such as_ public 
ownership of the utilities. Thus, the 
shadow chancellor, the unspeakable 
Rachel Reeves (a politician with 
the voice, but not the warmth and 
empathy, of a Dalek) reassured the 
ruling class that Labour had finally 
said goodbye to Corbyn’s legacy 
and was now “the party of long-term 
economic stability, of secure public 
finances and of economic growth”! 

However, the most important 
reassurance that the Labour 
leadership had to offer was to the 
imperialist hegemon, the United 
States, and its clients. They got it 
when John Healey, Labour’s defence 
spokesman, echoed Boris Johnson 
in his call for a “new and powerful 
role for Britain in the world” and 
reiterated Sir Keir’s unconditional 
support for Nato and the US-imposed 
international order.’ 


In the saddle 


There were other signs that Starmer 
and the right were firmly in the 
saddle. Despite criticism from the 
left, David Evans was ratified as 
general secretary with a 59% vote 
in favour. There was also a marked 
shift within Labour’s _ internal 
regime, where Starmer succeeded 
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in imposing major rule changes, 
which undermined party democracy 
and accountability by doubling 
the threshold of MP nominations 
needed for candidates to reach future 
leadership ballots, and by making 
it harder for CLPs to deselect MPs. 
These were attacks clearly aimed at 
the left and were designed, as Peter 
Mandelson put it, to ensure that there 
will be no repeat of Corbynism. Well, 
to show that there will be no repeat of 
Corbynism, might be a better way of 
putting it. 

The other key rule change endorsed 
a new ‘independent’ complaints 
process, initiated following the 
Equality and Human _ Rights 
Commission report on  ‘anti- 
Semitism’ in the party. All part of 
the ritual humiliation of the left. 
Conference performed an act of 
collective penance, in which the 
lies equating anti-Zionism and the 
left with anti-Semitism were yet 
again repeated as verity by Margaret 
Hodge and Ruth Smeeth. This is 
now the official version of Labour’s 
recent history. 

The explanation most widely 
heard in Brighton to account for 
Starmer’s successes was the support 
of the trade union right and the bloc 
votes of the GMB and Unison. The 
figures support that analysis up to 
a point. The successes that the left 
had in card votes came on the rare 
occasions when key delegations 
switched sides. The pressure the 
union leaders exerted on Starmer 
over last weekend that forced him to 
water down his proposed ‘reforms’ 
of the leadership election system 
also shows the key role of the trade 
unions in the party. 

Although the left remains strong 


in the CLPs, its position is not 
overwhelming. Through various 
manoeuvres, suspensions and 


expulsions (in some cases while 
delegates were actually at the 
conference!) the right has a sizable 
presence in the CLPs - which 
rarely speaks in debates, but knows 
when to put its hands up. The stage 
management, manipulation and 
suppression of debate and points 
of order by such blatantly partisan 
chairs as Margaret Beckett had to 
be seen to be believed, and proved 
decisive in swinging votes. Although 
the left could point to some victories, 
such as the condemnation of the 
Aukus deal and the overwhelming 
support for a motion attacking Israel 
as an apartheid state, these were 
crumbs of comfort in an otherwise 
grim conference for the left. It was 
clear, however, that like the £15 
minimum pay, they will not find their 
way into any Labour manifesto. 
Much of what happened was 
not only expected: it was easily 
predictable and so could have been 
more effectively countered. For all 
the powerful cards that Starmer and 
the right hold in their hands, they 
are not invincible, as some of the 
conference votes showed. No, in 
assessing what happened at Brighton, 
the left needs to ask how we got here. 
A long series of defeats since 


2019 have allowed the Starmer 
leadership and his Victoria Street 
bureaucracy to get a tight grip over 
the party. The exodus of 100,000 or 
more matters not to them. In point 
of fact it is music to their ears. But 
it is the compromises, the retreats, 
the betrayals of the official left in 
the SCG and Momentum leadership, 
that have been the major factor in the 
disorientation and to some extent the 
disintegration of the left. 


Left response 

In the aftermath of the real defeats 
inflicted on the left and the further 
attacks promised in Starmer’s speech, 
debate on the Labour left remains 
confused and inchoate. However, 
both in the pre-conference period 
and on the fringe at Brighton, two 
broad positions seem to be emerging. 

One is simply to double down 
on Labour loyalism and cling on to 
party membership for dear life. The 
‘theoretical’ justification for this 
approach is the belief that the only 
road to socialism lies through the 
election of a Labour government 
and the ‘transformation’ of capitalist 
society through incremental reform. 
Such a strategy relies not only in 
maintaining Labour as a broad party, 
uniting both the left and the right, but 
also necessitates compromise and 
effective subordination by the left 
to the right to preserve that unity. In 
effect the Labour left functions as a 
licensed ‘official opposition’ within 
the party at the sufferance of the 
right, taking solace from their self- 
imposed impotence with the comfort 
blanket of ‘resolutionary socialism’ 
and the self-reassurance that they 
really are dangerous leftists after 
all. The whole history of the Labour 
left, at least since 1918, has been to 
play second fiddle to the right - the 
open agents of capitalism within the 
workers’ movement. 

The second strand calls for new 
parties and movements, either 
completely separate from Labour 
or a combination of inside/outside 
organisation. Given the trajectory of 
Labour after this conference, the call 
for a ‘new party’ of some type will 
surely grow: the disaffiliation of the 
Bakers Union (BFAWU) can only 
add further impetus to these demands 
and spark similar moves to break the 
links with Labour in other unions. 

But the history of such initiatives 
is not an encouraging one and 
any attempt to exploit the current 
hostility to Starmer amongst leftwing 
trade unionists is likely to produce 
stillborn initiatives, which only 
create further demoralisation and 
disillusion. Any attempt to simply 
replicate the Labour Party through 
a ‘new party’ based on leftwing 
activists and disaffiliated unions, 
such as has been unsuccessfully 
attempted by the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition, is just a dead 
end and should not be attempted 
by any serious socialist, no matter 
how angry they are with Sir Keir 
and his crew. Emotional spasms 
of this type are not going to get us 
anywhere. Similarly, initiatives for 
a broad party that unites the left 
outside of Labour will go the way 
of Respect, the Scottish Socialist 
Party, Left Unity, and the countless 
other unity projects that sought 
to bring the ‘real left’ together 
by compromising principles and 
adopting the politics of the lowest 
common denominator @ 


Notes 


1. ‘Reeves vows to bury Corbyn’s fiscal 
legacy’ Financial Times September 28. 
2. labourlist.org/202 1/09/a-new-and- 
powerful-role-for-britain-in-the-world- 
healeys-conference-speech. 
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Defend abortion - solidarity with Texas 
Saturday October 2, 12 noon: Demonstration. Assemble Trafalgar 
Square, London WC2 for march to the US embassy. The Texas 

ban on abortions over six weeks effectively removes access to safe 
termination. Solidarity with those fighting oppressive abortion laws 
everywhere. 

Organised by Abortion Rights: 

www.facebook.com/events/2620 12572455879. 


Protest at Tory Party conference 

Sunday October 3, 12 noon: National demonstration. Assemble 
Oxford Road near Whitworth Park, Manchester M15. Oppose 

the Tories, demand affordable housing, jobs, fully funded public 
services, schools and NHS. 

Saturday October 2 to Tuesday October 5: Festival of Resistance 
meetings in the marquee in Piccadilly Gardens, Manchester M1. 
Organised by People’s Assembly Against Austerity: 
www.facebook.com/events/377976420148046. 


Introduction to radical anthropology 

Tuesday October 5, 6.30pm: Series of talks on social and biological 
anthropology, Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 
14 Taviton Street, London WC1. Also online via Zoom. This talk: 
‘Ochre, art and ritual in southern Africa, ancient and modern’. 
Speakers: Ann Gollifer and Ian Watts. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
radicalanthropologygroup.org/evening-talks. 


Student rally for Palestine 

Wednesday October 6, 6pm: Online rally. UK universities invest 
over £450 million in companies that aid Israel’s violation of 
Palestine. But across the country students are campaigning to get 
their institutions to divest, and they are winning. Speakers include 
Omar Barghouti, BDS Movement co-founder, plus student activists 
at Goldsmiths, Oxford, Liverpool and Kings College London. 
Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.facebook.com/events/899855080947554. 


The economy after Covid 

Thursday October 7, 7pm: Online lecture. Michael Roberts 
examines how far capitalism’s ‘normal’ crisis trends are now 
reasserting themselves. Register free. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: 
www.marx-memorial-library.org.uk/event/327. 


March for jobs for young people 

Saturday October 9: Day of action to demand good jobs for all, 
free higher and further education, and properly funded public 
services for young people. Events arranged so far: 

Birmingham: |pm, Victoria Square, Birmingham B1. 

Leeds: 12 noon, Millenntum Square, Leeds LS2. 

London: lpm, BEIS, Abbey Orchard Street, London SW1. 
Liverpool: 12 noon, Church Street/Bold Street, Liverpool L1. 
Leicester: 2pm, The Clocktower, Haymarket, Leicester LE1. 
Mansfield: lpm, Westgate/Market Place, Mansfield NG18. 
Bristol: 1pm, Outside McDonald’s, The Horsefair, Bristol BS1. 
Plymouth: 1pm, Sundial Fountain, Armada Way, Plymouth PL1. 
Cardiff: 12 noon, by Capitol Centre, Queen Street, Cardiff CF 10. 
Swansea: 2pm, Castle Square, Swansea SA1. 

Brighton: lpm, the middle circle, The Level, Brighton BN1. 
Southampton: |pm, The Bargate, Southampton SO14. 
Reading: 1pm, Council offices, Bridge Street, Reading RG1. 
Portsmouth: 12 noon, Guildhall Square, Portsmouth PO1. 
Organised by Youth Fight for Jobs: youthfightforjobs.com/blog. 


Mobilising the anti-racist majority 

Saturday October 16 and Sunday October 17: Online 
international conference. Fighting all forms of racism, Islamophobia, 
anti-Semitism, and opposing the far right and fascism. Speakers 
include Diane Abbott MP, NEU joint general secretary Kevin 
Courtney, and PCS general secretary Mark Serwotka. Registration 
free. Organised by Stand Up To Racism: 
www.facebook.com/events/77 1553343534173. 


Defend the right to asylum 

Saturday October 23, 12 noon: Demonstration. Assemble Italian 
embassy, 14 Three Kings Yard, London W1. March to the Maltese 
embassy then the home office. Demand safe status for all asylum- 
seekers and refugees, irrespective of their method of arrival. 
Organised by Amnesty UK Europe: 

www.facebook. com/events/986848 198554142. 


Marxism and science 

Thursday October 28, 7pm: Online panel discussion. “The nature 
of scientific “facts” and our understanding; the processes for 
acquiring this understanding and applying that knowledge. 
Speakers: Professor Helena Sheehan (Dublin City University), 

Dr Leo Impett (Durham University), Dr Rox Middleton (Bristol 
University), Dr Liam Shaw (Oxford University) and Dr Joel 
Hellewell (London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine). 
Registration free. Organised by Marx Memorial Library: 
www.marx-memorial-library.org.uk/event/334. 


Revolution Festival 2021 

Friday October 29 to Sunday October 31: Socialist Appeal annual 
school, Friends House, Euston Road, London NW1. 30 talks around 
the theme of ‘Socialism in Our Time’. Tickets from £5 to £30. 
Organised by Socialist Appeal: revolutionfestival.co.uk. 


CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Focus group goop 


Left treated with blatant contempt. Right relishes its witch-hunt trrumph. Andrew Kirkland of Labour Party 
Marxists reports from the Brighton conference hall 


raving the Covid risk, 1,300 
34 delegates attended the five-day 
conference. 

In her opening remarks the 
chair for the first session, Margaret 
Beckett, enthusiastically referenced 
Labour politicians from the pre- 
Corbyn era - by omission implying 
that the recent period was one best 
forgotten. This set the scene for 
conference, where various chairs 
would display an obvious bias in 
favour of pro-Starmer speakers, 
and treat the left delegates with 
a patronising contempt that was 
so blatant that it offended the few 
neutrals present. 

Every day proceedings began with 
a short report from the conference 
arrangements committee (CAC). On 
the first day the question was asked: 
would there be a vote to approve the 
report to conference provided by the 
national executive committee? The 
reply appeared to be affirmative - 
more on this later. 

The first big speaker was deputy 
leader Angela Rayner - one-time 
senior figure in Corbyn’s shadow 
cabinet, now equally at home in 
the new regime. Her speech was 
all about Labour’s new green paper 
on employment rights, which she 
acknowledged was the work of Andy 
MacDonald - the same Andy who 
resigned from the shadow cabinet 
later during conference. As is the 
custom for Labour politicians, she 
raided the history of left struggles 
to appropriate convenient heroes 
for her speech. This time it was the 
Shrewsbury pickets. (Obviously she 
failed to mention the shameful record 
of previous Labour governments, 
which refused to intervene on their 
behalf.) 

Next we had the report from the 
general secretary, David Evans. 
He pre-empted left attempts to 
force a vote on endorsement of his 
appointment by announcing that he 
wanted to be approved by a card 
vote. He gave us a few biographical 
details, and then asked the rhetorical 
question: “Everyone remembers 
why they joined Labour - what was it 
for you?” Before he could answer his 
own question, he received a barrage 
of replies from the floor: “Jeremy 
Corbyn!” Although clearly rattled 
by this intervention, he carried on, 
knowing that the arithmetic was 
on his side - pledged support from 
most unions, along with his own 
gerrymandering of constituency 
delegations, would see to that. With 
no regard for irony he went on to 
praise the dedication of those who 
work full time for the Labour Party, 
despite his own plan to abolish 90 
positions. 

After Evans we heard from 
Anneliese Dodds, the party 
chairperson, reporting on the 
‘Stronger Together’ policy initiative 
that she has been fronting. I must 
admit this was a new one on me - yet 
another vehicle for bypassing the 
democratic policymaking structures 
of conference. All the emphasis 
is on ‘Labour is delivering now’. 
Apparently implementing the Tory 
government’s austerity at the local 
level is a real vote winner. 

After the report from the treasurer, 
who managed to present the complete 
meltdown of the party’s finances as 
“remaining on target”, we witnessed 
a most dictatorial abuse of power 
by the chair, Margaret Beckett, that 
was to be challenged over and over 
during the rest of the conference. She 














Response to heckles: practised time and time again 


bundled the finance report and the 
NEC report together and asked for 
“formal acceptance”. 

Ignoring shouts from the floor, 
she moved on to the next item - merit 
awards - thus avoiding any debate 
or vote on the NEC report. This was 
highly significant, because it was the 
only opportunity conference would 
have to challenge the bans and 
proscriptions recently re-introduced 
and used for the latest wave in the 
witch-hunt against the left. Despite 
all the well-argued challenges that 
referenced the particular clauses 
in the rules requiring such a vote, 
none of the conference chairs were 
prepared to overturn this ruling. 


Dodds was soon back on her feet 
presenting the ‘Equalities Report’. 
This gives an indication of where the 
new leadership intend to move the 
party: namely identity politics. The 
shift away from the traditional class- 
based paradigm was also reflected 
in a large swathe of rule changes 
from the NEC. These introduced 
whole new chapters laying out party 
structures for women, BAME (that 
awkward combination of all people 
of colour, together with multiple 
white minorities) and disabled 
members. These rule changes were 
greeted enthusiastically by both left 
and right. 

The NEC recommended that 
all the rule changes submitted by 
Constituency Labour Parties should 
be rejected. It was a major surprise 
then to learn that one of these changes 
had passed. This requires that for 
snap elections and by-elections 
there must be a local majority on 
the committee supervising — the 
candidate selection process. It 
will be a welcome spanner thrown 
into the works of the now regular 
parachuting process used by the NEC 
to foist outside candidates on CLPs. 
However, in another session on the 
second day of conference, the CAC 
chair advised conference that, when 
the NEC proposes rule changes, 
they are allowed to bundle them up 
as they see fit, giving the NEC even 
more say over how conference is run, 
when in theory conference should be 
the highest body. 

Ed Miliband returned to the big 
stage to tell us how to fight climate 
change, repeating the usual capitalist 
calls for Britain to “lead the world” 
in green technology - with the green 
industrial revolution generating a 
“people’s dividend”, however that 


works. He also called for offshored 
jobs to be brought back to Britain. 
Clearly he thinks we can fix the 
global crisis with a British solution. 

As at the last conference, 
sectionalism within the unions led to 
two conflicting composite motions 
on the green industrial revolution. 
Delegates strongly argued in favour 
of one and against the other, but, 
in line with the new fashion for 
consensus, the delegates managed to 
pass both, which obviously devalues 
the whole exercise. 

Composite one contains some 
very radical proposals, including 
a ban on fracking, free bus travel, 
rewilding of the countryside and 
introducing a right to asylum for 
climate refugees. Composite two, on 
the other hand, insists that policies 
must be developed with workers and 
trade unions, not imposed on them, 
and a future energy mix should 
include nuclear generation and 
“green gas’. 

Other groupings of motions were 
able to agree a single composite 
text, but that does not mean there 
was any ideological unity. Pro- 
capitalist motions on “community 
wealth” and “business recovery” sat 
uncomfortably alongside demands 
for more public ownership and 
radical solutions to the housing 
crisis, but all were backed by most 
delegates. 

For the final part of Sunday 
afternoon’s session, a sudden chilled 
atmosphere descended. The visitors’ 
gallery was invaded by triumphalist 
strangers appearing from nowhere. 

The chair, Unison’s Mark 
Ferguson, made it clear he was taking 
no prisoners (or points of order). The 
second wave of rule changes from 
the NEC were to be considered by 
conference, and these would achieve 
two objectives. First, to comply with 
the state’s interference in the Labour 
Party - as enshrined in the Equality 
and Human Rights Commission 
report on anti-Semitism - we saw 
rule changes to introduce the external 
handling of disciplinary cases. And, 
second, changes to roll back some of 
the democratic reforms introduced 
when Corbyn was leader, and ensure 
that the threshold of Parliamentary 
Labour Party support required for a 
leadership candidate is immediately 
out of reach for a leftwinger. 

After the details of the EHRC rule 
changes were outlined, the horror 
show began. The chair ‘randomly’ 
selected the first two speakers: Ruth 
Smeeth and Margaret Hodge. The left 


sat in stunned silence, as the Jewish 
Labour Movement Zionists formally 
declared the end of Corbynism and 
the ‘anti-Jew racism’ associated with 
it. 

When the session moved to the 
other changes, the left could breathe 
again. Dave Ward of the CWU spoke 
first and made it clear that the trade 
unions were not consulted over the 
changes. As he called on Starmer 
to withdraw the new leadership 
threshold, so that a consensus could 
be agreed, the left delegates once 
again cheered out loud. But Starmer 
was unmoved. He may have retreated 
over reintroducing the electoral 
college for leadership elections, but 
he was happy to move forward on 
the other changes despite opposition 
from some unions. 

Speakers opposing the changes 


homed in on the new 20% PLP 
requirement for leadership 
nominations. The case was 


forcefully made, with one delegate 
directly confronting Starmer, who 
sat just a few metres from the 
podium. However, it was all to no 
avail - all the rule changes were 
approved. The state was once more 
fully in control of its alternative 
party of government. Actually there 
was some truth in the final summing 
up from NEC member Shabana 
Mahmood, when she declared that 
a candidate who was unable to 
assemble nominations from 20% 
of the PLP would be unlikely to 
command the support of the PLP in 
the House of Commons. 

The CAC was asked by a delegate 
to provide details of how many 
approved conference delegates had 
been suspended or expelled from 
the party during the course of the 
conference. I never expected them 
to reply, but on Tuesday the figure of 
20 was furnished. To this should be 
added all those excluded during the 
approval process before credentials 
were issued. Starmer had left nothing 
to chance. 

A portent of things to come was 
slipped into the agenda for late 
Tuesday afternoon - the return of the 
platform panel discussion. Billed as 
‘Metro mayors in conversation’, a 
private media ‘facilitator’ questioned 
three of Labour’s northern stars. This 
can only be viewed as another step 
backwards, appropriating precious 
time from conference policy debates. 

In the international session the 
conference once again revealed 
the political confusion of most of 
the CLPs and affiliates. Delegates 


proudly passed a motion on 
Palestine that went much further in 
criticising Israel than those passed 
when Corbyn was leader. Was this 
the same conference that only hours 
earlier had condemned such views 
as anti-Semitic poison? Not only 
that, but the same session heard 
from John Healy, shadow defence 
minister, who promised Labour 
would deliver a powerful new 
role for Britain in the world, and 
pledged total loyalty to Nato and 
our “essential ally”, the USA. Add 
to this the motion on Afghanistan: 
no, Labour was not condemning 
the imperialist intervention - this 
motion was all about criticising the 
government’s role in the emergency 
evacuation, and praising the British 
occupying troops and their Afghan 
collaborators. 


End of dream? 


Wednesday saw Sir Keir’s big 
moment. Ninety minutes of focus 
group-scripted family background 
goop; how his father was a humble 
factory worker; how his mother got 
ill; how, unlike that trickster, Boris 
Johnson, he was not a privileged 
posh boy. All designed to show his 
emotional side. Nothing about his 
Pabloite past, of course. The deep 
entry strategy of the International 
Revolutionary Marxist Tendency 
and his role as one of the editors of 
Socialist Alternatives. That would 
hardly fit with the banning of Labour 
Against the Witchhunt, Socialist 
Appeal, etc, and the round after 
round of expulsions. 

There was a sprinkle of much 
expected policy announcements: 
mental health, green jobs, combating 


climate change and _ retrofitting 
houses. All properly costed. 
Naturally. 

Amongst the delegates there 


were those who bravely waved 
red cards and dared to heckle. Sir 
Keir was more than well prepared: 
“shouting slogans or changing lives 
conference”, he snapped back to 
wide applause. A line that must have 
been readied by a whole committee 
of advisors. Like Brecht’s Arturo 
Ui he doubtless practised the line in 
front of a professional acting coach 
time and time again. 

But it worked. And not only for 
those in the conference hall ... those 
who want a Labour government, any 
damn kind of Labour government. 
No, more importantly, much more 
importantly, it showed the capitalist 
media that Sir Keir’s Labour is now 
a different party. It can be trusted 
by the capitalist class and the state 
machine. That, of course, is what 
the completely unnecessary rule 
changes were all about, what the 
high profile welcoming back of 
Louise Ellman, the nonsense about 
seeing the back of anti-Semitism 
and the law and order promises 
were all about. 

Yes, there were a few votes 
where the left scored victories, 
but overall, this conference was 
the logical outcome of Starmer’s 
leadership win in April 2020. For 
many comrades this marks the 
end of their dream. For others it 
points to the need to find a better 
strategy for transforming Labour 
and winning socialism. A key issue 
here is the twin-track approach 
advocated by LPM: build a mass 
Marxist party, while at the same 
time fighting in Labour and the 
trade unions @ 
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STARMERISM 





argo-cult Blairism 


Here we are supposed to have the intellectual background. What is revealed is a sad lack of intellectual 
background. Keir Starmer The road ahead Fabian Ideas, 2021, pp32, £5.95 


member, there have been - let us 

say - trying times. 

I have heard Left Unity 
members defend overweening 
‘safeguarding’ policies by breaking 
into song. I have read the entirety 
of Wes Streeting’s Wikipedia entry. 
I have participated in a university 
occupation that consented to being 
relocated from a large lecture 
theatre to an obscure classroom, 
so as not to cause too much bother; 
and in a student left conference that 
decided not to decide anything, so 
as not to be too authoritarian, and 
spent the rest of the available time 
arguing about exactly what it had 
decided not to decide. (At least, 
on that occasion, my old comrade, 
Laurie McCauley, thought to bring 
a crossword.) 

However, dragging my eyes 
over all 11,500 torpid, forgettable 
words of Sir Keir Starmer’s ‘ideas 
pamphlet’, Zhe road ahead, might 
just be the worst of them all.’ We 
learnt, not long ago, that Sir Keir - 
in simpler times - edited a Pabloite 
newspaper. There is no surprise that 
it no longer exists - editing is clearly 
not something that comes naturally 
to the Labour leader. A text smeared 
over 32 printed pages might as well 
have been a haiku. It is a literary sub- 
clause of Murphy’s Law: those who 
have nothing to say always find ways 
to say it at punishing length. 


Constraints 


The task before Starmer is, 
ostensibly, to return Labour to power 
at the next time of asking. He works 
under considerable constraints, 
however. He must marginalise the 
left to appease the bourgeois media; 
he must reconnect with ‘red wall’ 
voters who dropped Labour over 
Brexit; but he must maintain some 
clear blue water between himself and 
the Tories. It is not clear that this task 
is even possible; but, on the basis 
of The road forward, it is certainly 
beyond our brave knight. 


I: my 15 or so years as a CPGB 





Simpler times 


Apart from some _prefatory 
remarks pointedly reminding us of 
his modest family background (if 
you have to make a big song and 
dance about that, you’ve already 
lost ... ), the structure of this screed 
is substantially in three parts, called 
‘Past’, ‘Present’, and ‘Future’. I say 
‘substantially’, but only four pages 
are devoted to the past, and one 
rather gets the impression that it is 
more the demands of the structure 
than any real interest that motivates 
them. Indeed, he starts off, after the 
routine litany of Labour’s ‘great 
achievements’, by admonishing 
the party for being too backward- 
looking: 


The Labour Party at its best does 
not wait around for the public 
to decide we are right. Instead, 
it adapts and updates. It does 
not look backwards - it marches 
forwards. It does not endlessly 
litigate the war effort - it wins 
the peace. It uses its history as a 
guide, not a parable (p9). 


£179 in 24 hours? 


ith only one day left for our 

September fighting fund, 
things are not looking too good. 
As things stand at the moment, 
our running total is £1,821, which 
means we still need another £179 
in just 24 hours if we are going to 
reach our £2,000 target. 

Over the last week a number of 
comrades came up with generous 
donations - thanks to GB and JC 
for their £50 bank transfers. Then 


there were monthly standing 
orders from JT (also £50), DG 
(£20), GT (£15) and OG, with his 
newly started £9 a month. 


Meanwhile CB and DB 
chipped in via PayPal with their 
£50 regular payments, while 
comrade AR came up with his 
usual two fivers - one via PayPal, 
the other by standing order. And, 
talking of fivers, how could I fail 
to mention what now seems to 
be a weekly gift from comrade 
Hassan (another £5 note handed 
to a Weekly Worker comrade)? 

Anyway, especially now that 
we're printing again, with all 





the resulting costs, we could 
really do with that extra £179. 
And it’s far from impossible, 
of course. There are two ways 
you could help us get there: first 
by following the examples of 
comrades CB, DB and AR and 
clicking on the PayPal button on 
our website. And, secondly by 
taking your lead from comrades 
GB and JC and making a bank 
transfer. If you have an online 
account, then please make your 
payment to sort code 30-99-64, 
account number 00744310. 
Alternatively go to your local 
branch and give those details to 
the bank. 

Yes, a single day to go is a 
short time, but it doesn’t need 
that many comrades to do their 
bit to make sure we get there! 
Please help us if you can @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


The only period of history discussed 
in the remainder of the chapter is 
2010-19, in which various statistics 
are marshalled to show that things 
are much worse now and it’s the 
bad Tories’ fault on various fronts. 
The selection is so obviously a 
work of Blairoid triangulation that 
it nearly tips into self-parody: NHS 
backlogs and child poverty for the 
bleeding hearts; a rise in “anti-social 
behaviour”, blamed on declining 
police numbers, for the hanging’s- 
too-good set (p10). 

We then move on to the ‘present’, 
which is to say the handling of the 
pandemic. And, of course, there are 
plenty of easy points to be scored here, 
given the catastrophic errors made by 
the government throughout 2020; but 
we almost wonder if Starmer is guilty 
of not taking his own advice from four 
pages earlier. If it is bad for Labour to 
“endlessly relitigate the war effort”, 
then presumably it is no use for 
Starmer to whinge that “the breaching 
of lockdown by senior members of 
the government undermined public 
faith at a crucial time”, without even 
naming the miscreants (we guess Matt 
Hancock and Dominic Cummings). 
Boris Johnson and friends weathered 
this stuff at the time; now, surely, it 
is just old news, but not old enough 
for us to have any real empirical 
handle on whether it really did fatally 
‘undermine public faith’, never mind 
for the Barnard Castle debacle to 
crystallise into an iconic image of the 
historical moment. 


No future 


To zoom out for a moment: is 
this not supposed to be the grand 
visionary account of Starmerism? 
Is it not published on an imprint 
called Fabian J/deas? Admittedly, 
that phrase nowadays is a bit of 
an oxymoron, like - to borrow a 
favourite of Terry Eagleton’s - 
‘business ethics’; but Starmer’s 
bilge barely meets that bar. We have 
here another few pages of the same 
sniping, vacuous, tactical criticisms 
of the government that have been the 
stock-in-trade of Starmer’s world- 
historically forgettable shadow 
cabinet throughout the pandemic. 
The ‘Future’ section is, for the 
most part, a soup of ill-defined 
policies. (It is ever the privilege of 
the rightwing Labour opposition to 
be pedantically precise in criticisms 
of the government, but soft-focus on 


the alternatives.) Power will go out 
from Westminster to the localities 
. somehow. We will be tough on 
crime, and tough on the causes of 
crime. We “would put wellbeing at 
the heart of government decision- 
making”. On and on it goes. 

If there is a major policy theme 
worth mentioning, it is the need for 
a great push for good new jobs. This 
is cast in both green terms (just don’t 
call it a green new deal ... ) and in 
national-autarkic ones - the two sides 
perhaps best summed up in another 
snipe at the Johnson administration: 


The government has failed 
to invest in the industry to 
manufacture wind turbines here. 
As a result, we find ourselves in 
the farcical situation of having 
to ship in wind turbines from 
Denmark and Indonesia. (p16). 


For shame! This certainly is a 
departure from the Blairite script; 
but the safest imaginable one in the 
age of Joe Biden’s trillion-dollar 
infrastructure plans and, of course, 
the Tory rhetoric around ‘levelling 
up’ and facing up to the climate 
crisis and whatever else. Repeated 
references to “repairing the public 
finances” offer a hostage to future 
rightwing calumny, if Starmer 
somehow miraculously turns all this 
into a winning ticket. 

A spectre is haunting Sir Keir 
- the spectre not of communism, 
but of a thousand focus groups. 
Policymaking by focus group tends 
to have a small-c conservative effect 
- the net result is that things which 
‘test badly’ get taken out, rather than 
that amazing new ideas are brought 
forth. Under Jeremy Corbyn, the 
idea goes, Labour alienated too 
many people; and only by reflecting 
these voters’ existing prejudices back 
at them may victory be achieved. 

The trouble is that people want 
different things. Starmer denies 
that British people are as polarised 
as is commonly assumed; but the 
text of his pamphlet is so muddled 
because he cannot in the end refute 
it. He must offer something to the 
more radical-liberal wing of his 
party - hence the climate stuff, the 
denunciation of Tory culture war 
offensives, the schmaltz-sodden 
tributes to the England football team, 
and the promise of a new Racial 
Equality Act to root out ‘structural 
racism’. Simultaneously, he has 


been told that voters in the towns 
are conservative, and so he must 
drape himself unconvincingly in 
the flag, and further proclaim that 
“community, family and country are 
not conservative or backwards ideas - 
they are the building blocks of strong 
societies” (p20). (If ever a sentence 
was focus-grouped to death, this is it 
- clinical in tone, drowning in cliché 
and in the end utterly meaningless.) 


Damp squib 

His attempt to square all this is to 
proclaim that there is an essential 
difference between ‘patriotism’ and 
‘nationalism’ (which conveniently 
also gives him an amalgam of the 
Tories and Scottish Nationalists): 


Nationalists like to portray 
themselves as patriots. But 
patriotism and nationalism are 
not the same. In fact, they are 
opposites. Nationalism represents 
an attempt to divide people from 
one another; patriotism is an 
attempt to unite people of different 
backgrounds. Nationalism is 
about the casting out of the 
other; patriotism is about finding 
common ground. Nationalism is 
the flag as a threat. Patriotism is 
the flag as a celebration (p19). 


At best, this is a piece of Humpty- 
Dumpty semantics. Yet, again, it is 
not even that; it is both astonishingly 
vague and self-contradictory. To put 
it clearly, asserting that being a good 
British patriot means supporting 
sports teams who take the knee and 
crusading against ‘structural racism’ 
is itself divisive, since definitionally 
you are fighting against the bad 
‘nationalists’ for the meaning of the 
patrie. When his wonks tell him 
that he needs to win over small-c 
conservative working class voters in 
northern towns and the way to their 
hearts is ‘patriotism’, he cannot accept 
the reality: that, insofar as this is true, 
this ‘patriotism’ consists of hatred of 
people like Sir Keir - the archetypal, 
aloof, metropolitan remoaner. 

We are left with the question: who 
is this document for? Certainly not 
for ordinary voters, any more than 
ordinary consumers read the Coca- 
Cola CEO’s LinkedIn posts. Not for 
‘serious’ readers interested in ideas, 
either, since ideas are entirely absent. 
For Labour members en masse? 
Perhaps, as a vague wave in the 
direction he hopes to go; and a piece 
of unity-mongering blackmail. 

But above all, surely, it is for 
the ladies and gentlemen of the 
press. It is the media that could take 
this morass of contradiction and 
cliché and dress it up as a visionary 
glimpse of a great national future. 
On that front, 1t seems to be a damp 
squib; for all the calamities of 
Johnsonian misrule, the mass deaths 
and the shortages and the naked 
corruption, the bourgeois media stil] 
consider Boris a safer pair of hands 
than Starmer. 

So long as that reality holds, 
Starmerism is merely Blairism 
revived as a cargo cult. We wish it 
the success it deserves @ 

Paul Demarty 
paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Notes 

1. It is available online at fabians.org.uk/ 
wp-content/uploads/202 1/09/The-Road- 
Ahead-KEIR-STARMER _web.pdf - if you 
really must. 
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Decline and decay 





Mike Macnair shows that the post-1945 and post-1976 global ascendancy of US-style constitutionalism is 
at the core of the current liberal impasse 


worth of negative critique - British 

‘ancient constitutionalism’ and of 
different identifications of the US 
constitution as pre-modern. The third 
article looked at the feudal regime as 
one of affective personal lordship, 
its negative effects for the circuit of 
capital, and the emergence of ‘rule of 
law’ ideas in the form of Romanism 
and of ‘ancient constitutionalism’ 
down to the victories of the 
English revolution in 1688 and 
after. The fourth addressed the 
consequences of this creation of state 
forms adequate to capitalist rule: 
‘Enlightenment’ ideas as an ideology 
of capitalist modernisation and their 
necessary ‘counter-Enlightenment’ 
counterpart; and the American 
revolution as a political revolution 
growing out of this context, and the 
1789 constitution as a modernised 
form of the English constitution, 
which was also more perfectly 
secured against the lower orders than 
the English constitution itself. 


Nonetheless, the US constitution 
did not become the ‘model modern 
constitution’ until much later. It had a 
degree of influence,' but the ‘typical’ 
model of the 19th century was that 
of a constitutional monarchy - with 
legal limits on the executive, but 
without judicial review of /egislation. 
The monarchs characteristically had 
very substantial personal powers, 
especially in relation to war and 
foreign policy. Though the British 
monarchy has evolved towards being 
a ‘reserve power’ or ‘above party’, 
this was certainly not true of pre- 
1837 kings and only incompletely 
true under Queen Victoria and 
after.? (However, the ‘parliamentary 
model’ with a ceremonial, rather than 
executive, monarch or presidency, 
was widely exported by the British 
in the 20th century in the process of 
decolonisation.) Federalism was by 
no means normal, the general idea of 
modernisation involving movement 
towards unitary states.* 

The French revolution led to the 
replacement of the United Provinces 
of the Netherlands with a unitary 
republic in 1795, subsequently made 
into a subordinate kingdom under 
Napoleon I. The Congress of Vienna 
in 1815 handed this kingdom - and 
Belgium - to the old house of Orange 
as a constitutional monarchy. Genoa 
- initially turned into the ‘Ligurian 
republic’ in 1797 - was annexed by 
France in 1805 and handed to the 
kingdom of Sardinia (actually based 
in north-western Italy) in 1815. 
Venice was conquered by France 
in 1796, by Austria in 1798, by 
France again in 1805, and handed 
over to Austria in 1815. The most 
prominent ancient-constitution 
republics were thus obliterated. The 
Napoleonic regime (consulate from 
1799, empire from 1804), although 
authoritarian and created by a coup, 
was, in fact, a form of constitutional 
monarchy; and even the restored 
Bourbon monarchy in France was 
‘constitutional’. On the other hand, 
19th century liberals mainly sought 
constitutions and liberties - notably 
the reduction of clerical power, 
which remained significant - not 
republics or democracy. Republicans 


Ria this series with two weeks’ 


and democrats were extremist 
radicals.* 
The constitutional = regimes 


characteristically, like the British, 
employed property qualifications 


House of Commons: constitutional monarchy model 


for the right to vote, though this 
was inevitably in tension with 
the widespread use of indirect 
taxation. Nowhere more so than 
in the USA, where “No taxation 
without representation” had been 
so prominent in the ideology of 
the revolution. But Napoleon’s 
employment of plebiscites 
(referenda) and other electoral 
forms displayed what could be 
done with managed — election 
techniques with a broad franchise.’ 
In the USA in the 1820s-30s, the 
‘Jacksonian Democrats’ applied the 
Napoleonic lesson with effect: news 
management, with a candidate made 
charismatic by it, and extending the 
franchise, could advance sectional 
interests (in this case, those of 
plantation capitalists). You only 
have to fool enough of the people 
enough of the time ... 

The French revolution was at first 
(after the Terror, and Napoleon’s 
coup) a symbol to constitutionalist 
politicians of the tendency of 
democracy to collapse into tyranny, 
as argued by Plato, Aristotle and 
Polybius in classical antiquity; and 
it continues to be taught by British 
Tories as an example of the evils of 
revolution. 1848-51 at first seemed 
merely a more rapid repetition. 
However, the effect of the regime 
of Louis Bonaparte did not lead to 
immediate European war. It did see 
substantial modernisation; and the 
Crimean War (1854-56) saw the 
beginnings of British ‘declinism’ 
due to perceptions of greater French 
military efficiency; reinforced by 
French victory in the 1859 Franco- 
Austrian war. 

The French Bonapartist 
constitution (and its ‘republican’ 
descendant of 1871, characterised 


by Engels in 1891 as “the empire of 
1799 without the emperor”’) could 
now serve as an alternative model of 
modernity, with much more radical 
bureaucratic centralisation of the 
state; with codification of both civil 
and criminal laws; with ‘career 
open to talents’ (in modern terms, 
meritocracy) enlarged educational 
institutions and more extensive 
‘credentialism’; and with the 
principe des nationalités (principle 
that states should be nation-states, 
in contrast to the British and Austro- 
Hungarian supra-national states and 
the then (1850s) Italian, German 
(and US) sub-national states. The 
judiciary was to be unequivocally 
subordinate to the legislator. 

The Franco-Austrian war enabled 
further progress on Italian unification, 
broadly on a_ French model; 
and, though the German Second 
Empire from 1871 was federal, the 
principles on which it was founded 
were similarly the unification of 
the Germans and __ bureaucratic 
centralisation and credentialism. 
The general model (as opposed to 
the precise French features) had 
considerable impact outside Europe - 
for example (as Linda Colley pointed 
out), German influence on Japan’s 
Meiji constitution. The principe des 
nationalités can be credited with the 
Italian and German unifications and 
with anti-colonial movements - and 
damned for its role at the root of 
central European ‘blood and soil’ 
nationalism, irredentism and 20th 
century ethnic cleansing, down to 
and including the holocaust. 

The French and German model is 
very commonly identified as more 
‘modern’ than the Anglo-American 
one (in particular the American one). 
It is not clear that this is true. What 





makes it ook more modern is that the 
bureaucratic-centralist state seems 
more factory-like, with a complex, 
elaborated hierarchy of authority 
and specialisation of function (Adam 
Smith’s ‘division of labour’); and 
the extended state educational 
institutions appear as factories 
producing skilled technicians and 
research outputs. But this is, in fact, 
as one-sided as its liberal opposite. 

The core point is one I made 
in the last article: full rule-of- 
law _constitutionalism —_ produces 
subordination to the dominant 
capitals, in their money form in 
the circuit of capital. Hence, it 
yields prima facie subordination 
to the leading global capitals: in 
the first half of the 19th century 
generally, to the British. To escape 
this domination, US ‘northern’ 
capital, in a capitalist society, 
could mobilise petty bourgeois and 
proletarian anti-slavery sentiment 
to coerce the plantocracy - in 
practice overthrowing — significant 
parts of the constitution.’ French 
and German capital, in countries 
not yet fully capitalist, needed to 
mobilise nationalism to escape from 
the mechanisms of British control: 
hence the principe des nationalités. 
But hence, also, alliance with 
the most ‘national’ elements of 
the middle classes: surviving or 
preserved elements of the Jate- 
feudal state bureaucratic caste, a 
quality expressed in the patron-client 
relationships in the bureaucracies 
and the state universities (which 
continue to the present day); and 
some artificial preservation of the 
peasantry (more in France than in 
Germany). 

In the short wars of the 1850s-60s 
this regime could appear as more 


efficient than the apparent chaos both 
of the British in the Crimean war and 
some other stumbling British colonial 
wars, and of the Union side in the first 
phases of the American Civil War. 
But in the latter phases of the Civil 
War and of World War I, it became 
clear that, although the British and 
Union/US regimes were slow to get 
started and stumbled in the first phase 
of military operations, once they were 
fully committed, they could mobilise 
massively greater reserves of popular 
support and productive capacity than 
their opponents. 


Democracy 


Meanwhile, along with the rise 
of capital goes - necessarily - an 
expansion of the proletariat. And 
along with successive capitalist 
mobilisations of the lower orders 
generally against the old feudal 
order went a stop-start, hesitantly 
increasing, political capacity of 
the working class as such. In this 
context “the democracy” meant 
the lower orders more generally, 
and aspirations to democracy 
meant aspirations to rule by the 
lower orders. In this movement 
there may well have been some 
intellectual influence of Jeffersonian 
“democratic republicanism’ 
and Jacksonian ‘democracy’ on 
British and continental European 
“democracy”.? This movement is the 
context of the early Marx and Engels 
and of the Communist manifesto - 
and the ideas did not cease to form 
part of their views throughout their 
lives.'° Thus Engels’ 1891 critique of 
one of the draft versions of the Erfurt 
programme: 


In my view, the proletariat can 
only use the form of the one 
and indivisible republic. In the 
gigantic territory of the United 
States, the federal republic is 
still, on the whole, a necessity, 
although in the eastern states it 
is already becoming a hindrance. 
It would be a step forward in 
Britain, where the two islands are 
peopled by four nations and in 
spite of a single parliament three 
different systems of legislation 
already exist side by side. In 
little Switzerland, it has long 
been a hindrance, tolerable only 
because Switzerland is content 
to be a purely passive member 
of the European state system. 
For Germany, federalisation on 
the Swiss model would be an 
enormous step backward. 

Two points distinguish a union 
state from a completely unified 
state: first, that each member- 
state, each canton, has its own 
civil and criminal legislative and 
judicial system, and, second, that 
alongside a popular chamber 
there is also a federal chamber, 
in which each canton, whether 
large or small, votes as such. The 
first we have luckily overcome 
and we shall not be so childish 
as to reintroduce it; the second 
we have in the Bundesrat and 
we could do very well without it, 
since our ‘federal state’ generally 
constitutes a transition to a unified 
state. The revolution of 1866 and 
1870 must not be reversed from 
above, but supplemented and 
improved by a movement from 
below. 

So, then, a unified republic. 
But not in the sense of the present 
French Republic, which is nothing 
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but the empire established in 1799 
without the emperor. From 1792 
to 1799 each French department, 
each commune, enjoyed complete 
self-government on the American 
model, and this is what we too 
must have. How self-government 
is to be organised and how we can 
manage without a bureaucracy 
has been shown to us by America 
and the First French Republic, 
and is being shown even today 
by Australia, Canada and the 
other English colonies. And a 
provincial and communal self- 
government of this type is far 
freer than, for instance, Swiss 
federalism, under which, it is true, 
the canton is very independent 
in relation to the federation, but 
is also independent in relation to 
the district and the commune. The 
cantonal governments appoint the 
district governors and prefects, 
which is unknown in English- 
speaking countries and which we 
want to abolish here as resolutely 
in the future as the Prussian 
Landrate and Regierungsrate.'' 


The result, from the mid-19th until 
the later 20th century, was a rising 
threat to capitalist rule from below, 
from the growth of organised 
workers’ movements committed to 
political democracy. In the face of 
this development, extensions of the 
suffrage were in some cases extorted 
(as in Britain in 1832 and 1867), 
in others granted for ‘Bonapartist’ 
manoeuvres against the liberals 
(Louis Bonaparte; Bismarck). In 
Britain, as I have indicated in an 
earlier article, extensions of the 
suffrage on the one hand were 
accompanied by extensions of both 
judicial and executive-bureaucratic 
control. In that sense there is a 
development here towards the 
American model (stronger judicial 
control) and towards the Franco- 
German model (stronger central 
bureaucracy and credentialism). 

Out of the workers’ movement 
and a dynamic towards German- 
style modernisation (in the end 
failed) came the Russian Revolution; 
and the combination of its survival 
and the failure of the German 
revolution of 1918-19 to go beyond 
a_half-break, with the Second 
Reich produced in Russia and the 
Comintern a regression from the 
democratic constitutional alternative 
ofthe mid-later 19th century workers’ 
movement. The first stage was that 
the fact that the German revolution 
did not immediately follow October, 
and the decision of the Hindenburg- 
Ludendorff regime to prioritise 
defeating the Bolsheviks over the 
chance of defeating the Entente 
powers, led to the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty, which destroyed majority 
support for the Soviet government. 
It was now necessary for Bolsheviks 
to conclude that ‘working class rule’ 
meant the rule of a minority workers’ 
party. The second stage was the 
crisis of forms of localist military 
insubordination during the civil war 
(‘Tsaritsyn affair’ and related issues) 
which led the Bolsheviks in spring 
1919 to impose military hierarchy on 
their own party. 

At the same time, Karl Kautsky 
- who had moved in 1916-17 to a 
pro-Entente position on the war - 
denounced the October seizure of 
power, and in particular the January 
1918 dissolution of the Constituent 
Assembly by the Bolshevik-Left 
Socialist Revolutionary coalition 
(which did at the time have majority 
support), as anti-democratic. What 
Kautsky meant by ‘democracy’ 
is indicated by his January 1919 
Guidelines for a socialist action 
programme, which would have 
replaced the standing army by a 
militia, and created self-government 
in the localities - but left the 
judiciary, the civil bureaucracy and 


the professional police untouched.” 
But Bolshevik leaders responded 
by polemicising against “bourgeois 


democracy’ and ‘democracy in 
general’ - in effect accepting 
Kautsky’s 1918 equation of 


‘democracy’ with capitalist ‘mixed 
constitutions’. 

The result of these shifts is a 
theorisation in the Theses of the 
1920 Second Congress of Comintern 
on the role of the Communist Party." 
For Marx and Engels, the party was 
necessary, because the working 
class needs - in order to constitute 
itself as a class for itself, capable of 
leading the whole society - to take 
political action: that is, to fight for its 
demands to take the form of general 
laws, fight for constitutional change, 
and hence to contest elections, and 
so on. The Second Congress Theses, 
in contrast, collapse the difference 
between strike struggles, struggles 
for general laws, insurrections, and 
so on, as all merely forms of class 
struggle at the same level. Instead of 
the Marx-Engels concept, the Second 
Congress Theses hold that the party 
is necessary in these undifferentiated 
struggles because of the uneven 
development of proletarian class- 
consciousness - some more 
advanced than others. The class is 
then represented both in the struggle 
for power (and until the dissolution 
of classes) by its advanced part: that 
is, the party. 

It is merely an inherent logic of 
this concept of the role of the party 
that consciousness within the party 
is also uneven, so that the party 
itself has to be represented by its 
most advanced part, the central 
committee; which, in turn, has to 
be represented by its most advanced 
part, the Politburo; which, at the end 
of the day, falls to be represented 
by its most advanced part, the 
general secretary (or some other 
lider maximo). These consequences 
developed in practice over the 
1920s. The end result - Stalinism 
and its various puppets and imitators 
- is, in substance, a more extreme 
form of the Bonapartist/Second 
Reich constitutional conception: 
centralised bureaucracy, subordinate 
judiciary, artificial preservation of the 
peasantry, principe des nationalités. 


Test of war 


The ‘modernity’ - meaning the 
geopolitical effectiveness - of these 
different constitutional models was 
put to the test of war and ‘cold war’ 
through the 20th century. This was a 
three-stage process. 

The first stage was World War-I. 
As I have already indicated, the 
British and Americans proved more 
successful at war mobilisation than 
the Germans and Austrians - who 
were in any case in an unenviable 
position of encirclement and 
blockade. They also proved more 
successful at war mobilisation than 
their allies, the French and Italians; 
this aspect of the war was rendered 
less visible by its revolutionary 
outcomes. The result of the war was 
the overthrow of the Hohenzollern, 
Habsburg, Romanov and Ottoman 
monarchies, and the creation of a 
series of new constitutional states; 
but these were still not yet shaped by 
American constitutional conceptions. 
For example, as I have already 
indicated, the Weimar republic 
remained largely ‘the Kaiser-Reich 
without the emperor’, retaining the 
main constitutional features of the 
Bonapartist model. 

The trend, in fact, of the 
1920s-30s was away from liberalism 
more generally; with the invention 
of ‘fascism’ in Italy in 1919 and its 
gradual success after the 1919-20 
biennio rosso strike wave, followed 
by various other forms of far-right 
movement or regime in central 
Europe (Horthy in Hungary, Tsankov 
in Bulgaria, Pilsudski in Poland, etc) 


and - decisively - the overthrow of 
the Weimar republic by the Nazis 
in 1933. 1940 saw the political 
collapse of the French, Danish 
and Norwegian regimes in face of 
German military successes, with the 
creation of collaborator regimes. The 
radicalised ‘fascist’ version of the 
Bonapartist constitutional model thus 
extended itself to most of Europe, 
while imitator regimes would also 
be found in Latin America. But the 
results of Hitler’s attempt to conquer 
the USSR (June 1941) together 
with the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, bringing the US into the war 
(December 1941), enabled a return 
to the long-standing pattern in which 
Russia provided cannon-fodder 
in exchange for finance and tech 
transfers; and in doing so showed, 
again, that the productive and 
mobilising superiority of the British 
and American constitutional models 
in a sustained great-power war 
militarily outweighed the apparent 
‘modernity’ of the Bonapartist model 
in its French ‘Third Republic’, and in 
its fascist-form, German and Italian 
styles.'4 

The result, however, was also 
to strengthen the Soviet regime: 
geographically, because the 
‘western’ Allies’ reliance on Soviet 
cannon-fodder to defeat the German 
army produced by the end of the war 
Soviet tanks on the Elbe; technically 
and economically, by the tech 
transfers involved in the military 
matériel transferred to the USSR by 
Britain and (more extensively) the 
US, or captured from the Germans; 
and ideologically, because the 
prestige of victory over fascism 
considerably increased the weight 
of the USSR in the international 
workers’ movement. 

US policy was, in consequence, 
driven to the policy of ‘containment’ 
originally advocated by George F 
Kennan in 1946-47. ‘Containment’ 
entailed massive concessions by 
the USA to the capitalist classes 
and state castes of countries now 
identified as ‘western’, chiefly in the 
form of permitting protection and 
industrial subsidies at the expense 
of US businesses. This aspect of the 
policy involved - as I pointed out 
in the first article in this series in 
relation to Samuel P Huntington’s 
theory - a US policy of alliance 
with ‘modernising’ dictators in 
Latin America and elsewhere; but 
also substantial concessions to the 
existing political elites in Europe. 

There were also concessions to 
the working classes of the front-line 
states (in Europe and Japan), in the 
form of legalisation of trade unions 
and strikes, ‘welfarism’ and so on. 
The constitutions rewritten after 
the war were variable; the French 
Fourth Republic, for example, was 
close to that of the Third Republic 
in form, though adding procedural 
rules intended to reduce the ability 
of bare majorities to act. De 
Gaulle’s 1958 coup, in spite of his 
rhetoric, significantly Americanised 
the new constitution, creating 
both an executive presidency and 
judicial review of legislation. West 
Germany’s Basic Law in 1949 
was partially Americanised by the 
introduction of judicial review of 
legislation; the counter-majoritarian 
Bundesrat second chamber, 
however, was an inheritance from 
the Kaiser-Reich via Weimar, and 
the Basic Law reduced the powers of 
the president. The US-imposed 1947 
constitution of Japan similarly added 
judicial review, and contained such 
tight requirements for amendments 
that none have happened. 

There was further Americanisation 
in Europe through supranational 
institutions. The European 
Convention on Human Rights is 
merely a declaration of rights (large 
and vague in character, with equally 
vague caveats) and an indirect judicial 


review institution. The European 
Communities, now European Union, 
similarly incorporated judicial 
review at the core of the institutions.'° 
In both cases, the character of the 
instruments as treaties means that 
amendment requires unanimous 
agreement of the governments which 
are party to them. 

‘Containment’ avoided both open 
war with the USSR, except through 
proxies at the margins (Greece, 
Korea, Vietnam, etc) and the real 
risk of revolution in core European 
countries. In the long term, it created 
the conditions for the illusion that 
capitalism had been transcended 
or permanently moved into a new 
‘organised’ or ‘late’ phase, in which 
the concessions given would not be 
withdrawn. This, in turn, created the 
conditions in which the concessions 
could in the 1980s-2000s_ be 
withdrawn, because a generation of 
trade unions, socialists, etc had lost 
the sense of the hard needs of anti- 
constitutional class politics. 

But, in the meantime, both the 
workers’ movement in the ‘west’, 
and the semi-colonised peoples of the 
‘south’ were unduly strengthened; 
and the relative decline of the 
industrial dominance of the US, 
through other counties catching 
up, was probably accelerated 
(relative to the analogous decline 
of Britain in the later 19th century). 
US defeat in Vietnam, happening 
alongside strike waves in the ‘west’ 
and other colonial-revolutionary 
movements in the ‘south’, produced 
a radical reorientation. The Carter 
administration pursued a policy of, 
on the one hand, exporting simple 
destruction (for a single example, 
by support for terrorist operations 
in Afghanistan); and, on the other 
hand, promoting ‘human rights’ 
as an ideology under which the 
concessions to other capitalist 
countries, and to the working class, 
would be rolled back. The results 
(mostly after Carter’s departure) 
included a further wave of the 
creation of constitutions with a 
degree of imitation of US forms - 
particularly in Latin America, but 
also (for example) in South Korea 
from 1987. 

Even in countries with long- 
established parliamentary regimes, 
‘fundamental rights’ and increased 
judicial review were promoted. 
Ran Hirschl’s 2007 book Towards 
juristocracy has explored this wave, 
and in particular the Israeli and 
Canadian cases. Britain was slightly 
late to the party, ‘incorporating’ the 
European Convention on Human 
Rights into domestic law in 1998. 

For whatever reasons, ‘rollback’ 
succeeded where ‘containment’ 
might be said to have failed (though 
in a sense ‘containment’ created 
the illusions that made ‘rollback’ 
possible): in 1989-91 the eastern 
European regimes and then the 
USSR itself fell. The result was a 
new wave of constitution-making, 
again marked by influence from US 
constitutional ideas. Indeed, where 
these were not initially accepted, 
the USA has promoted ‘colour 
revolutions’ to create more ‘western’ 
(ie, US-style) constitutions. The USA 
had won the cold war of blockade 
and skirmishes with the USSR, 
and extended Americanisation 
worldwide naturally followed. 


Gridlock 


It is in this context, where the USA 
and its constitutional model of 
‘checks and balances’, ‘separation 
of powers’ and extended counter- 
majoritarian devices have 
triumphed, that it now appears on 
the verge of breakdown. Nor is the 
problem specific to the US: similar 
phenomena of constitutional crisis 
and inability to reach decisions 
affect the European Union (built on 
the same hard-to-amend, counter- 


majoritarian and judicial review 
model); and any number of other 
modern liberal constitutions. Indeed, 
the same is true of the UK, which 
actually lacks most of the US-style 
institutions (the judiciary being 
rather deferential to Conservative 
governments in applying the Human 
Rights Act): quite small problems, 
like how to fund the social care of 
the aged, or building faster railways 
(or running the existing ones) remain 
unsolved, thanks to political gridlock 
in spite of a large Tory majority. 

It is, I think actually the fact of 
capitalist triumph over the USSR 
which creates the gridlock problem. 
Politics works by deal-making and 
concessions. The belief that no 
such concessions should be made 
will naturally lead to gridlock - and 
then to desperate attempts to escape 
from gridlock by looking for a 
‘strongman’ to override the paralysis 
of legislatures. 

Which brings us back to where we 
began ... @ 
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Addressing the central issues 


Foppe de Haan returns to his differences with Mike Macnair on the question of the “‘professional-managerial class’ 


n his article, ‘Centrality of class’, 

Mike Macnair responds at length 

to my arguments’ and _ those 
of Catherine Liu concerning the 
question of how to unite those forced 
to work for others. What should we 
make of the rise of the ‘professional- 
managerial class’ (PMC), whose 
interests he analyses in the context of 
“declining capitalism’? 

He concludes by saying that our 
goal should be to make a 


positive case for working class 
tule and socialism - which is a 
case for radical democracy and 
the subordination of the labour 
bureaucracy, and in turn towards 
demanagerialisation and _ the 
restoration of the public power to 
the public. 


Iagree that our goals shouldbe to offer 
positive arguments for classlessness 
and the democratisation of society. 
Yet it seems to me that the state of 
our movement indicates that we still 
have some analysis to do, especially 
concerning the role and interests of 
the PMC, for two reasons. 

First, because this cohort is now 
orders of magnitude bigger than 
it has ever been historically. This 
has led to something akin to a state 
change in how class society operates, 
and how usable the single, bipartite 
division between those who are 
forced to work and those who live off 
their work still is, especially within 
our movement. 

And, second, because of the 
broader implications of _ this 
development. 

I will first respond to the points 
comrade Macnair raised, to clarify 
my argument and to correct a few 
misunderstandings. After that, I 
will try to bring things together 
and say something about the 
implications for theory, programme 
and the organisation of our party and 
movement. 


Class-societal rule 


To start, contra comrade Macnair, it 
makes much more sense to me to say 
that capitalism - or more properly 
capitalist class society - is maturing 
rather than declining. Capitalist 
organisational forms have by now 
been forced on most of the world, 
and literally billions of people have 
been proletarianised since we started 
touting capitalism’s ‘decline’, even 
though we have only recently passed 
the 50% marker. At the same time, 
the ruling class has been heavily 
experimenting with bureaucratising 
both public and private life, by 
expanding and multiplying state, 
quasi-state and private bureaucracies, 
including “publicly owned’ 
corporations. Modern institutions are 
deliberately much more layered than 
their predecessors, and ownership 
and control structures have become 
much more opaque. 

This trend towards 
bureaucratisation and layering has 
been facilitated by, and requires, the 
growth of that o/d, but previously 
far smaller, social cohort, whose 
members have proven difficult to 
draw into revolutionary (and more 
easily into  class-collaborationist) 
circles. This is partly because most 
of them at the very least believe in 
the need for some form of class 
society - a perception that is aided 
by its pervasiveness. Another part 
of it is that our societies are set up 
to ensure that many people enjoy 
some of its benefits (eg, being a 
father or male child in the context 
of the patriarchal family, living 
in a prosperous capitalist nation, 
having institutional power and the 


Craving use-values 


affordances that come with the 
more important and ‘respectable’ 
administrative positions in a class 
society conditional on employment), 
with this administrative cohort 
benefiting much more than most. 
And a last big part of it is that there 
is a very intricate, pervasive, liberal 
propaganda system, forced on all of 
us via mass education, ‘news’ and 
entertainment - all of which present 
class-societal rule as normal and/or 
necessary. 

So, when comrade Macnair 
suggests that one’s class status is a 
question of one’s place in the material 
social division of labour, 1 quite 
agree. However, that formulation 
seems to me to - correctly - point to 
the fact that class status is about more 
than (in)direct dependence on the 
wage fund and its corollary: surplus 
value extraction from commoditised 
goods and services production. 

To start, this latter definition 
strikes me as  anthropologically 
unsound. Class-societal rule is 
about structuring society in such 
a way that you can force others 
to perform labour for you. To be 
sure, the extraction of surplus value 
from the production and sale of the 
fruits of commoditised labour is the 
most important expression of this 
under capitalism, because of the 
political uses to which control over 
people, capital and money can be 
put. But this cannot be the whole 
story, because we human beings 
primarily care about use values 
(not to mention things like owning 
money or capital, the promise of 
permanent lack of material want, and 
so on.) And since a substantial part 
of life is not normally commoditised 
or purchasable (even if there are 
exceptions, and even if wealth and 
inequality do distort this in a lot of 
ways), any ruling class worth its salt 
will want there to be ways to force 
people to supply them with those use 
values too, or to at least lower the 
cost of obtaining them, analogously 
to how surplus value is extracted. 

Furthermore, because not just a 
member of the hegemonic class, but 
any human, values these, any means 
that allows us to more easily obtain 
those use values may be considered 
(and/or turned into) a class-societal 
perk. And this is not just a happy 
by-product of class rule, but also 
something that serves to promote 
the principle, because it allows more 
people to experience its benefits. In 


particular the general aim is to obtain 
them ‘for free’: ie, without having to 
do much, if anything, in return, and 
without them having to care whether 
the other party is particularly willing 
to help you. 

The way this is achieved is 
partly by socialisation and partly by 
everyone being taught to devalue 
both the work that goes into the 
production and delivery of those 
use values (eg, via the conviction 
that ‘real’ work results from waged 
labour), as well as the people who 
perform those tasks (partly via 
sexism, racism, elitism, national 
chauvinism, etc, partly by not paying 
them, by their being seen as a 
subservient group in society, and so 
on; all of this facilitates exploitation 
by making it more rewarding, and 
easier to exploit people who fit the 
mould). 

Let me give a few examples. A 
common one would be patriarchal 
values and relations, allowing men to 
get (‘their’) women to do things for 
them in the context of the household 
without this being consensual and/ 
or (re)negotiable, or even counted as 
labour (even though the same kind 
of tasks - cooking, cleaning, tidying, 
etc - in the context of the market 
does count as waged labour, and is 
thus at least structurally ‘valued’ by 
that double-edged sword). Another 
would be people demanding that you 
do stuff for them for free, ‘for the 
family’. But another, less discussed 
class-societal perk would be that 
of team leaders being able to direct 
‘their’ team to do work that aids 
them personally, by being allowed 
to tout ‘their’ team’s labour when 
arguing for promotions, rewards or 
bonuses (more about this later). 

Since all of these things spring 
from class-societal divisions (that are 
actively and structurally promoted), 
these patterns must be considered 
part of the appeal, and of our analysis 
of what makes people buy into, 
accept or defend class-societal rule. 

Now, as I noted in my previous 
article, the jobs members of the 
PMC perform do generally involve 
control - either over other workers, 
or (especially, but hardly only, in 
the case of state bureaucrats) over 
members of the public. That allows 
them to extract use values (including 
bribes) from them, or to benefit 
from their institutional position in 
other ways. On top of that (as has 
been pointed out by many, including 





more than a few French academics), 
members of this cohort also tend 
to enjoy deferential or preferential 
treatment, they often have more 
job autonomy, they are more likely 
to be platformed by the bourgeois 
and state media, or to be listened 
to by politicians; they have access 
to certain desirable use values like 
nicer housing, etc than ‘regular’ 
workers do. 

These material and immaterial 
benefits seem to me far more tangibly, 
intuitively and convincingly part of 
the ‘calculation’ of someone’s class 
position, and much more likely to 
inspire class-societal loyalty, than 
something like ‘academics belong 
to the petty bourgeoisie because they 
possess specialist knowledge and 
own their own means of production’. 
This especially because the same 
goes for mail delivery work, while it 
aids me only barely less than it serves 
as an adjunct, which to me hints at the 
fact that the petty bourgeois nature 
of this (and any) type of profession 
has rather more to do with the whole 
of their legal and contractual rights, 
(enforced) scarcity, control over 
other workers and the institution 
generally, perks like faculty housing, 
pay, job autonomy, access to funding 
and social standing (which working 
for the post also used to give). 

So, when comrade Macnair 
argues that most human beings do 
not wish to dominate, or “aspire to 
power over others” (ie, as such), I 
quite agree. That said, I would note 
that marginalisation does aid the 
general exploitation of that social 
group, as well as the ease with which 
marginalised status can be extended 
to other groups, so that this is almost 
never an end in itself. Besides that, 
it is also important because those 
at the top have a psychological 
need to constantly reconfirm their 
own superiority, as this helps them 
rationalise the violence they inflict 
on those ‘below’ them, needed to 
maintain the class order (while 
conversely, it also helps to keep 
in check the expectations of the 
exploited, who internalise many of 
these views). 

Furthermore (again), people do 
value (the convenience of) being 
able to receive use values without 
having to put in much effort 
beyond, say, uttering a threat or 
two, or offering some money. And, 
irrespective of whether they admit it, 
most people do understand that these 


are features of life in class society, 
which work because everyone is 
under institutional pressures (eg, 
living in a place where others will let 
you die if you lack money, or where 
your husband or ‘customer’ is legally 
or practically allowed to abuse you, 
because society looks the other way 
or even punishes you if you ask for 
help), and is socialised to act in that 
way (eg, people being raised to ignore 
or deny their own needs whenever 
a request is made of them). Many 
people come to appreciate this, or 
see the behaviours as personal quirks 
or failings, while they rationalise the 
downsides of class-societal life. I 
will come back to this later, but, all in 
all, I would say that there is more to 
this than ‘acquiescence’ and reluctant 
reproduction of class-societal forms. 


Class society and 
capitalism 
Next, a bit more about ‘capitalism’. 
I will start by observing — that 
maintaining and expanding class 
society (and spreading capitalist 
class relations) is a different goal 
than ‘maintaining capitalism’ (ie, 
growing the mass of value, ‘profit 
maximisation’, and so on), and that, 
while these goals often substantially 
overlap, they just as often partly 
clash, without it being a given which 
will win out in any particular conflict. 
That said, I would say that, 
especially in times of systemic 
crisis, but also over the longer 
term, the trend is one of expanding 
and entrenching class society, with 
(sectional) capitalist developmental 


considerations coming a_ close 
second. And, since everyone, 
including the most ardent 


reactionaries, by now recognises the 
superiority of capitalist productive 
relations when it comes to producing 
and extracting value, there is 
little chance of further bourgeois 
‘constitutional revolutions’. 

There is a great deal of evidence 

pointing towards the fact that purely 
capitalist concerns or imperatives 
do not automatically win out. It 
can be found at every level from 
the personal to the global. On the 
individual level, we have many 
landlords or bosses extracting use 
values by demanding or accepting 
sexual acts as ‘compensation’ in 
lieu of payment or simply because 
they can, even though economically 
this cannot even be recognised as 
‘rational’. At the macro level, two 
of the more extreme (and telling) 
examples of this are the following: 
(1) The US capitalist class ceding 
quite a bit of political power in order 
to maintain class rule in the form of 
the New Deal. 
(2) That class allowing and even 
facilitating the creation of elaborate 
social safety nets in Europe (and 
Japan), which included publicly 
administered and owned institutions 
that delivered important use values 
(like housing, energy, childcare) for 
free or at very low cost. 

They did so, of course, to 
undermine working class attempts at 
self-organisation. And, because these 
programmes were administered by 
the bourgeois state apparatus, or 
existed in the context of a bourgeois 
state, these concessions allowed 
or forced them to experiment with 
putting the state (budget) to new 
uses, and with expanding ‘civil 
society’, while preserving class rule. 
(Of course, attempts to expand the 
state are far from new, though in 
earlier eras, because the social base 
was so weak, and because we were 
less of a threat, state functions were 
more or less limited to waging war, 
administering class ‘justice’ and 
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promoting the commoditisation of 
production and social interactions by 
creating markets, including in human 
beings.) 

These experiments were quite 
beneficial to both capital and to class 
society. The projects funded this way 
generated lots of work, opportunities 
for graft and personal enrichment, 
while in the medium term they also 
hugely decreased societal overhead 
costs (transport, education, costs 
of living, and so on). Entire new 
industries and cities were created. 
The lowered tuition fees facilitated 
(1) the growth of ancillary industries, 
while also allowing capitalists to 
save on personnel training; (2) the 
expansion and centralisation of 
marketing, propaganda, media and 
‘news’ production; and (3) the adding 
of managerial layers by the capitalist 
class, from the growing cohort of 
university-educated members of 
the working class, who had been 
encouraged to expect, and soon 
received, lots of perks relative to 
‘normal’ workers, as well as control 
over them, and so on. 

All of which served to strongly 
boost economic growth and the 
overall robustness of the capitalist 
economies, while class rule was 
maintained or strengthened by 
implementing policies that offered us 
(im)material benefits in class-divisive 
ways, as well as through fairly open 
efforts to undermine working class 
attempts to self-organise. As such, 
although the ruling class lost some 
direct control over the state, all of 
these policies were implemented in 
clientelist and commodifiable ways, 
while they have been very successful 
in commodifying the new public 
goods that were first provided as 
near ‘pure’ use values like school 
lunch, education, childcare, housing, 
elderly care, and so on, so that 
most of these now allow capitalists 
to generate and extract additional 
wealth and labour from us, by 
turning more people into workers. 
At the same time, the provision of 
those use values by the state strongly 
increased public support for taxation 
and the bourgeois state/constitution. 

Today, many (pro-)capitalists are 
still wary of the state because of 
the changes that were enacted and 
enabled in this period, and because 
they object to the production of 
(non- or barely commodified) use 
values, with some justification. And, 
although this anti-state rhetoric has 
been relentlessly maintained by 
the media and other propaganda 
producers, we should probably note 
that actual fear and hatred of the state 
is primarily found among politicians, 
middle managers, think tanks and 
owners of small and medium- 
sized enterprises. Meanwhile, the 
bourgeois state, especially at the 
national or federal level, is almost 
completely coopted by big capital, 
which uses its control to further its 
sectional interests. 

This is done partly via subsidies 
and bailouts, partly via  anti- 
competitive ‘intellectual property’ 
legislation, but importantly also 
through the creation of an enormous 
bureaucratic regulatory apparatus, 
which plays an important role in, 
among other things, frustrating 
market competition by raising 
barriers to entry, because of the high 
overhead costs that accompany the 
need for regulatory compliance. This 
strongly benefits large firms and 
secondarily the ‘knowledge workers’ 
employed or retained by them, while 
it harms small business owners due to 
economies of scale, and because the 
former pay far lower tax rates than 
small businesses do. All of which 
engenders hatred of ‘the state’, and 
distrust of (state) ‘socialism’. 

Of course, the capitalist class 
also got lucky, and I do not wish to 
undersell the value of the material 
and immaterial gains those forced 


to work made in this period. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that 
this is a useful way to look at what 
happened in the western countries 
from the 1930s onward. And our 
movement is substantially to blame, 
because we were (and most of us still 
are) far too focused on the question 
of gaining state power. 

As I already noted at the 
beginning of this piece, given this 
history, and given that capitalism as 
a mode of production is currently 
more entrenched and _ pervasive 
than ever, I do not think that we 
can derive from the size of the 
bourgeois state apparatus the 
conclusion that capitalist class 
society/rule is in decline (or that this 
requires the fruits of imperialism 
- aS opposed to generic expansion 
of capitalist relations of production 
- once developed). Instead, what I 
have described should be seen as 
experiments in growing the total 
mass of value being produced and 
extracted in order to further entrench 
class-societal rule, and to use the 
state in other ways than as a creator of 
markets and enforcer or defender of 
sectional interests and as a guarantor 
of access to needed resources 
and cheap labour. It has thus far 
managed to undermine or demolish 
every (revolutionary) working class 
attempt to self-organise. 


PMC and state 
bureaucracy 


Related to the above issue are 
comrade Macnair’s comments on 
the importance of PMC allegiance to 
the bourgeois state, the pretence of a 
‘level playing field’, ‘upholding the 
rule of law’, and so on. If states fail 
to inculcate those values and uphold 
them, he argues, this will result in 
civil unrest. While I generally agree, 
I would point out that the US shows 
us that for modern states (which 
can create money and sell bonds) 
it is possible to incorporate and 
institutionalise enormous amounts 
of graft and grifting without this 
undermining bourgeois state rule, 
so long as the hate and distrust this 
generates is channelled properly. 

That said, my interest is mainly 
in two questions. One, how to 
understand the PMC’s role in, 
and loyalty to, class society. Two, 
what to make of the members of 
this cohort who do not work for 
the state or public institutions. As I 
have argued, roles that offer similar 
forms of institutional power over 
others exist in infinitely many non- 
state institutions that employ or rely 
on these workers, as the ‘neoliberal 
turn’ is in large part about finding 
new ways to intertwine public and 
private, and arguably to further 
shrink the non-market sphere. 

With respect to the first set 
of questions, and for reasons 
related to my earlier point about 
(having opportunities for) use 
value extraction, I would put more 
emphasis on the more everyday 
reasons these workers might have 
for supporting class-societal rule - 
something I will say a bit more about 
inthe next section, but which involves 
the doling out of circumscribed, 
employment-contingent access to 
class-societal perks and experiences 
of rule. 

This is relevant especially when 
it comes to understanding those 
who work for the many ‘non-state’ 
institutions that have sprung up since 
World War II, who perform roles that 
confer many of the same kind of perks 
and affordances that state officials 
also enjoy, with the usual gradations. 
I would say that this explosion of 
managerial and administrative roles 
at the very least indicates that a 
substantial fraction of the capitalist 
class understands that the likelihood 
of acquiescence to, through to the 
embrace of  class-societal _ rule, 
increases, the more dominant the 


class-societal logic is generally (ie, 
the more concrete practices and 
institutions it is embedded in), and 
the more people enjoy the ‘perks’ 
of life in class society at least some 
of the time. This also serves to 
circumscribe worker autonomy (the 
crudest and most blatant example 
of this experience probably being 
the practice of hazing, in which 
humiliation encourages both 
irrational bonding and wanting to 
‘pay it forward’ to the next cohort). 
It does so because it increases the 
chance that, besides the negatives of 
class rule, workers also have positive 
associations with the practice of 
ruling and exploiting, even if they 
may disagree that their being ruled is 
legitimate or necessary. 

While I agree about the relevance 
of the Abercrombie-Hill-Turner 
thesis, which comrade Macnair 
raised, I would add three points: 

(1) Reluctant reproduction of class- 
societal forms tends to reinforce, or at 
least fails to undermine, the normalcy 
of those forms to the outside world. 
As such, mass reproduction of those 
forms, especially without constant 
agitation against them, will over time 
lead to mass, uncritical reproduction, 
and societal shifts ‘to the right’. 

(2) We must be ruthlessly clear (in a 
non-liberal way) that most workers 
will defend - and not just acquiesce 
in - class logic at least some of the 
time, and not just ‘ideologically’ in 
terms of internalising and espousing 
racist, anti-worker, sexist, nationalist, 
etc sentiments. 

(3) The fact that those forced 
to work do so is politically and 
propagandistically relevant, because 
of how attachment to any benefits 
derived from such practices will 
confuse them and others into thinking 
that the principle is not the problem 
(or is unavoidable). Of course, we 
need to be wary of challenging 
and combating such behaviour and 
practices in counterproductive ways 
(eg, ostracising comrades as soon 
they do something ‘wrong’, public 
crit/self-crit sessions), because we 
do need to start from the assumption 
that we are all willing to learn and 
change. But, if we wish to unite 
the class, we do need to agitate and 
organise against this, because these 
trends are part and parcel of class- 
societal rule. 


Hegemony and 
meritocracy 


Finally, a few words on the question 
of the self-organising capacity of the 
ruling class and ‘hegemony’. To me, 
the question is not that interesting, 
because, as I understand them, 
members of the PMC see themselves 
as performing a class society- 
facilitatory role. This is particularly 
obvious in armed bureaucrats like 
police officers, one of whose biggest 
concerns is to ensure they are treated 
with ‘respect’ (ie, deference), and 
who tend to get extremely agitated 
when you refuse to play along. 

The conviction that they are 
playing their part in “upholding the 
social order’ is central to their role, 
even as they enjoy - and abuse - their 
institutional power. And, while theirs 
may be an extreme case, it strikes 
me as emblematic. Furthermore, 
while they tend to create additional 
positions for ‘others like them’, 
in times of class upheaval, and/or 
when class society is too obviously 
stagnating or destabilising, they will 
strive to make class society more 
‘fair’, in ways that lead to more 
means-testing, more administration, 
and so on, while they do next 
to nothing about ending class- 
societal rule. And, as we all know, 
seeking ‘more opportunities for 
skilled people to excel’ without 
objecting to class rule, inherited 
wealth, inequality and so on will at 
best lead to the occasional ousting 
of incumbents or demolition of 


monopolies, but not to a change in 
the relations of production. 

So, when comrade Macnair calls 
‘meritocracy’ a particularly modern 
(which I take to mean ‘capitalist 
class society-befitting’) ideology, 
I agree. Of course, its associations 
with Napoleonic France and US 
hegemony are a product of the fact 
that it is so useful in promoting 
pro-capitalist social forms, and 
in replacing incumbents. But the 
ultimate aim still was the (re) 
production of class societies - a 
process facilitated by the idealistic 
promotion of these values via 
the inherently “meritocratic’ 
school system, which states either 
established or coopted under the 
guise of professionalisation and 
increasing democratic control over 
the indoctrination of the young. 

Yet, while this is true about 
meritocracy as a ‘state ideology’, 
I would point out that a// forms 
of hierarchy and forms’ of 
institutionalised oppression are 
justified and generated using the 
same ‘small-m meritocratic’ logic 
of picking metrics of merit that 
supposedly justify exploitation and 
domination of anyone who does not 
meet them.’ And that if we want to 
supersede class rule, it makes sense 
to expose the generative logic, whose 
purpose is to normalise domination 
and exploitation. (And again, while 
this will historically have started 
with concrete exploitative practices, 
a certain interplay is needed to 
achieve class rule.) 


Now what? 


As I have argued, a substantial 
fraction of those forced to work for 
others believes in the need for and/or 
correctness of class rule, while they 
experience meaningful benefits from 
playing their part in reproducing 
class-societal forms. On top of this, 
there is also the fact that the problems 
posed by this cohort are not limited 
to the PMC. We find analogous 
interests and behaviours, part-time 
and partial support for class-societal 
forms, in every part of the proletariat. 
Some of the oldest, and only partially 
abolished, forms are spousal and 
more general familial exploitation, 
but there are a slew of other, more 
recent ones, like nationalist, racist 
and (settler-)colonial exploitation; all 
of these enable superexploitation (to 
varying degrees) of specific parts of 
the proletariat. 

Since there are now many, almost 
uncountable, of such dividing lines 
and forms ofexploitation, itultimately 
seems to me counterproductive to 
consider the specific divisions (such 
as the gender division of labour) 
as being ‘substructural’. Firstly, 
because nearly all of the work that 
women, for instance, are forced 
to do is not inherently ‘women’s’ 
work, causing the claim to obscure 
as much as it reveals. Secondly, 
and more importantly, because any 
strict base-superstructure division 
is untenable: class societies are 
constantly generating new ways of 
exploiting, ranking and degrading 
people, with exploitive practices 
encouraging devaluation, while the 
latter facilitates expansion of the 
former, and similar treatment of 
others. Our task is to explain how 
this pattern builds on and feeds 
off itself, facilitating exploitation 
and the unequal treatment of equal 
needs. Until we are clear about the 
connections, all we are doing is either 
playing whack-a-mole, or unduly 
ignoring class- and organisation- 
divisive behaviour. 

So, yes, class should be central, 
but I think we need to define it 
differently, and I hope the preceding 
discussion illustrates that practices 
of extracting and the abstract ability 
to de facto freely receive (usually 
non-commoditised) use values is 
material (in both senses). And, while 


I do think that ‘those forced to work 
for others’, etc is the most important 
shared interest on which to agitate 
and organise against class-societal 
rule, we also need to take into account 
that class societies offer other ways 
of extracting labour and use values, 
and why and how this gets in the way 
of our self-organisation - these other 
forms are ‘available’ to a far wider 
group of people, with a bunch of new 
mass practices and ways of exerting 
control and division having been 
added in the past two centuries. 

Besides that, we also need to dust 
off and elaborate on the critiques first 
levelled at the Lassalleans, to clarify 
how bourgeois states have used the 
cheap/free provision of important use 
values as a way to further entrench 
the principle of class-societal rule 
(eg, by explaining how ‘nanny state’ 
tendencies fit into class-societal 
rule, both in order to undermine the 
legitimacy of such ‘governance’ 
and to dissociate these practices 
from ‘left politics’, and disabusing 
those on the left of the notion that 
an enlightened few should try to 
‘save humanity from itself.) If the 
past century teaches us anything, it 
should be that attachment fo perks 
of life in class society has proven to 
be a powerful motivator to oppose 
self-emancipation, and that we must 
overcome these through a strong 
focus on agitation, education and 
organising work. 

Incorporating these other aspects 
of life in class society into our 
agitation and propaganda work will 
certainly take some getting used to, 
given the state of the left and the 
fact that the building of a robust and 
healthy worker movement has thus far 
largely been valued instrumentally, 
and treated as a kind of afterthought. 
This results from how we have been 
taught to ignore and/or devalue any 
non-market or non-commodified, as 
well as intra-institutional (eg, those 
you have at work), interactions. But, 
while this is more cumbersome, it 
seems to me a theoretically sound 
way to explain the importance of 
‘economic’ interactions that do not 
fit within the (deliberately narrow) 
scope of ‘market behaviour’, 
involving commoditised goods and 
services, and more generally why 
class-societal rule is anti-democratic. 

Of the challenges we face, it seems 
to me that much more than figuring 
out programmatic demands (which is 
relatively straightforward), our main - 
and thus far most elusive - goal is that 
of achieving class unity (on a healthy, 
non-opportunistic basis). As I see it, 
taking on the above will help quite 
a bit, especially when it comes to 
building our movement, and working 
within other organisations. Although a 
lot of the necessary practical agitation, 
education and organising work is 
already taking place, it is being done 
haphazardly, while much if not most 
of the left still treats these issues as at 
best secondary objectives in the fight 
against ‘capitalism’ (again, itself a 
misnomer). 

It is my hope that looking at 
the issue of class and the appeals 
of class-societal rule in this way 
will help us to understand why we 
should pay more attention to the 
issues that our predecessors largely 
refused to take on, and which the 
contemporary social movements 
also fail to address (though for the 
opposite reason). It will help us to 
understand how we can integrate 
them into the broad struggle 
against class-societal rule and for 
communism @ 


Notes 


1. Weekly Worker June 3: weeklyworker. 
co.uk/worker/1350/centrality-of-class-mike- 
macnair-replies-to-foppe-. 

2. ‘Appeals of class society’ Weekly Worker 
May 20: weeklyworker.co.uk/worker/1348/ 
appeals-of-class-society. 

3. See beyondmeritocracy.info/homepage/ 
introduction. 
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Setting the record straight 


Lee Garratt Labour, the anti-Semitism crisis and the destroying of an MP Thinkwell Books, 2021, pp237, £10 


of Chris Williamson from the 

Labour Party was a watershed 
moment in the death of the Corbyn 
project. Alone amongst Labour MPs, 
Chris understood that the Zionist 
so-called ‘anti-Semitism’ campaign 
was not about anti-Semitism, but 
the removal of Jeremy Corbyn from 
the leadership. For anyone interested 
in how a popular Labour leader 
went from near victory in 2017 to 
humiliating defeat in 2019 this book 
is essential reading. 

It opens with a quote from 
Friedrich Nietzsche: “There are no 
facts, only interpretations.” Why 
author Lee Garratt began with this 
post-modernist nonsense is unclear, 
but the Nakba of 1948, when three 
quarters of a million Palestinians 
were expelled from Palestine, is 
a fact, regardless of the Zionist 
interpretation that they ‘ran away’. 
Likewise the holocaust is a fact. Ican 
only assume that the quotation was 
included as a reference to the fake 
evidence that was used to ‘prove’ 
that the Labour Party was overrun by 
anti-Semitism. 

Tommy Sheridan, the former 
Scottish Socialist Party MSP, provides 
a foreword. He makes the point that 
the “creation of a narrative during the 
last decade that casts [Corbyn, Ken 
Livingstone and Williamson] as anti- 
Semites underlines the preposterous 
and perverse power of the billionaire- 
owned mainstream media’. This is 
the basic political lesson that Corbyn, 
John McDonnell and former Labour 
general secretary Jennie Formby 
forgot. 

There is a preface on the origins 
of the word ‘anti-Semitism’ and 
there follows an interesting discourse 
on its definition, together with the 
Zionists’ International Holocaust 
Remembrance Alliance version. Lee 
points to one of the illustrations of 
‘anti-Semitism’ - “accusing Jewish 
people of being more loyal to Israel 
than the country they live in” - and 
arguing it is a fact that many Jews 
proudly declare that their first loyalty 
is to Israel. Indeed fundamental to 
Zionism is the belief that Israel is 
the nation-state of the Jews, which 
therefore demands their allegiance. 
This is a good example of how 
Zionism and anti-Semitism can 
coincide. 

Unfortunately the book has a 
potted history of anti-Semitism 
that accepts the Zionist myth of 
an eternal 2,000 years of Jewish 
suffering. In fact Jews have been 
both oppressors and the oppressed. 
As Abram Leon wrote in The Jewish 
question: a Marxist interpretation, 
“Zionism transposes modern anti- 
Semitism to all of history and saves 
itself the trouble of studying the 
various forms of anti-Semitism and 
their evolution.” 

Garratt also argues that the 
Israeli state itself has changed 
since 1948, when it was “leavened 
with left, egalitarian views: eg, the 
kibbutz movement”. In fact the 
kibbutzim were the pioneers of 
Zionist apartheid: Arabs could not 
be members of what were Jewish- 
only stockade and watchtower 
settlements. 


T: suspension and forcing out 


Shameful 

When Williamson was suspended, 
after his speech to Sheffield 
Momentum had been twisted and 
distorted to mean its exact opposite, 
I wrote that “The suspension of 
Chris Williamson MP is shameful - 
this may be the end of the Corbyn 
project.” 


FOR THE Mi 
NYO iis!" 


s4Labour 


That was then 


The suspension of Williamson 
and the refusal to support him 
when under attack by Tom Watson 
and the right was perhaps the most 
shameful aspect of Jeremy Corbyn’s 
leadership - more shameful even 
than the suspension and expulsion 
of Jackie Walker, Marc Wadsworth, 
Ken Livingstone and myself. 

It is to the discredit of John 
McDonnell, Richard Burgon, Laura 
Pidcock, Diane Abbott and the other 
members of the Socialist Campaign 
Group that not only did they fail to 
offer any solidarity with Chris, but 
Pidcock actually told him not to 
come to SCG meetings any more. 
Richard Burgon’s excuse was: ‘What 
can 10 MPs do against 100?’ It was 
an attitude of utter defeatism. 

Ian Lavery, as a former president of 
the National Union of Mineworkers, 
knew better than anyone what the 
meaning of solidarity is, yet he too 
failed to utter a single word in support 
of Chris Williamson. The exception 
to this scabbing by the SCG was 
Laura Smith, the MP for Crewe 
and Nantwich, who unfortunately 
lost her seat at the last election (and 
ironically Fabian Hamilton, the 
Leeds North East MP who is also a 
Zionist! - see p67). 

When Corbyn was suspended, 
the SCG “released a few ambiguous, 
wishy-washy faux solidarity 


statements to the media”. They 
expressed regret at Corbyn’s 
suspension, whilst at the same 


time wanting him to issue another 
apology. Garratt is right when he 
says: 


. it has been these erstwhile 
supporters that have done the 
most damage to the left. It is much 
easier to deal with one’s enemy 
when he or she is out in the open. 
Rightwing bully boys such as Jan 
Austin can easily be seen for who 
they are and their comments are 
taken as such. But when people 
like John McDonnell express 
support, yet saddle it with further 
conditions, one would be better 
off without that support in the first 
place; their crocodile tears and 
misplaced concern serving only 
to give further credence to the lies 
and calumnies. 


Garratt gives as an example of 
the complicity of the SCG in the 
witch-hunt the attack by Alliance 


FOR THE MANY 


NOT THE FEW 
abour 


for Workers’ Liberty supporter 
Nadia Whittome MP on Nottingham 
East Constituency Labour Party 
for having the temerity to discuss 
the Equality and Human Rights 
Commission report. One Jewish 
Zionist left the meeting after having 
made false allegations against 
another member. Other Jewish 
members supported the motion. 
The chair, Louise Regan, quite 
rightly refused to rule the motion on 
the EHRC out of order. Instead of 
supporting the democratic rights of 
CLPs, Whittome condemned them 
for not obeying David Evans’s diktat. 
Ms Regan was suspended almost 
immediately. Unfortunately the SCG 
has no procedure for suspending or 
expelling scab members. 

In the Kafkaesque atmosphere of 
the Labour Party, merely challenging 
accusations of anti-Semitism - 
‘denialism’ - is deemed proof of anti- 
Semitism, just as in 17th century 
Salem denying that you were a witch 
was proof of being one. 

What were the ‘crimes’ that 
Williamson was suspended for? 
There were two major offences: 
1.Chris’s speech to Sheffield 
Momentum of February 23 2019. 

2. Booking a House of Commons 
committee room for a showing of 
Jackie Walker’s film Witch Hunt. 

The first offence was a classic 
example of how the words of people 
were twisted and mangled to serve 
the Zionist agenda. It is proof of 
the poisonous nature of the British 
press and British politics. It was an 
example of Orwellian doublethink. 
War is peace - or in this case anti- 
racism equals racism, and opposition 
to anti-Semitism equals  anti- 
Semitism. 

After being suspended Chris was 
asked by Labour’s Thought Police 
about what he had said in Sheffield: 


During this meeting did you say 
“The party ... is being demonised 
as a racist, bigoted party... I 
think the party’s response has 
been partly responsible ... we’ve 
backed off on too much, we’ve 
given too much ground, we’ve 
been too apologetic”? (p149). 

If so please explain what you 
meant when you said this. 


Chris’s response was that this 
“selective and highly misleading 
quote” is “without context and 





appears to have been provided 
maliciously and vexatiously ... with 
the deliberate intention of my words 
being misconstrued”. 

What then were the actual words 
which Chris had said? 


We are not a racist party, are we? 
We’re not an anti-Semitic party. 
We are the party that stood up 
to racism throughout our entire 
history ... It was Labour that was 
the backbone of the Anti-Nazi 
League in the 1970s, when we 
confronted the anti-Semites, the 
racists, the Islamophobes on the 
streets and we defeated those 
fascists, didn’t we? And now we - 
Jeremy, me and others - are being 
accused of being bigots, of being 
anti-Semites. And it’s almost as 
we’re living within the pages of 
Orwell’s 1984. You know, the 
party that’s done more to stand up 
to racism is now being demonised 
as a racist, bigoted party. 

And I’ve got to say I think our 
party’s response has been partly 
responsible for that. Because 
in my opinion ... we’ve backed 
off far too much, we’ve given 
too much ground, we’ve been 
too apologetic. What have we 
got to apologise for? For being 
an anti-racist party? And we’ve 
done more to actually address the 
scourge of anti-Semitism than any 
other political party. And yet we 
are being traduced. And grassroots 
members are being traduced. 


Chris can certainly be criticised for 
giving too rosy a picture of Labour’s 
record, when it came to fighting 
racism and fascism. It is not true 
that the Labour Party mobilised 
for the battle of Cable Street, for 
example. On the contrary, members 

were dissuaded from going, just as 
Jews were urged by the Board of 
Deputies not to confront the fascists. 
It was the Communist Party and 
the Independent Labour Party and 
Jewish workers themselves who took 
the lead. 

The record of the Labour Party 
from the Kenya Asians Act in 1968 
to the Blair government’s “hostile 
environment” policy (home secretary 
Alan Johnson coined the phrase) was 
anything but anti-racist. Labour’s 
record on support for imperialism, 
from India to Africa to Palestine, is a 
shocking one. 


There is nothing in what Chris 
Williamson said in his speech that 
was remotely racist or anti-Semitic, 
nor did it criticise the Labour 
Party for fighting racism and anti- 
Semitism. What he was saying was 
that the Labour Party should have 
done more to reject and rebut the 
false allegations of anti-Semitism. 


Reaction 

Yet what was the reaction to Chris’s 
speech? The Independent |ed the mob 
with the article, “Chris Williamson: 
Labour MP filmed telling activists 
party is too “apologetic” about 
antisemitism’ (February 26 2019). 
Writing in the same paper the next 
day, Matt Greene chimed in with 
a particularly disgusting opinion 
piece: ‘Chris Williamson has given 
Labour the perfect opportunity to 
show it is serious about tackling 
antisemitism’, which compared 
Chris’s failure to apologise for 
Labour ‘anti-Semitism’ to the failure 
of the US Congress to apologise 
for its “maltreatment” - in fact 
extermination - of the native Indians 
or the failure of David Cameron to 
apologise for the Amritsar massacre, 
when he visited India in 2013. 

There were no depths to which 
the press would not sink in order 
to demonise Williamson. Labour’s 
‘anti-Semitism’ is a contested 
allegation - 70% of Labour members 
believing it has been weaponised 
by the Zionists* - a belief that has 
been thoroughly vindicated by Keir 
Starmer, who in his mission to “root 
out the poison” of anti-Semitism 
has proportionately expelled and 
suspended five times as many Jews 
as non-Jews. 

Greene’s comparison of 
Williamson’s speech to the massacre 
of thousands of native Indians or 
the machine-gunning of a peaceful 
crowd, of whom at least 400 died, to 
Labour ‘anti-Semitism’, where not 
one single ‘victim’ was identified, was 
obscene. But it was no more obscene 
than Nazia Parveen’s article in Zhe 
Guardian: ‘Chris Williamson: “no 
place” in Labour for MP embroiled in 
antisemitism row’ (July 1 2019). 

Steve Lapsley, a member of the 
Zionist Jewish Labour Movement, 
was quoted as saying, “There is no 
place for Chris Williamson in my 
Labour Party”, despite the article 
pointing out that, while he was leader 
of Derby council, “Williamson was 
instrumental in setting up Holocaust 
Memorial Day events in the city, 
and he also rescinded the medieval 
proscription of Jews living in Derby.” 

The Guardian’s Jonathan 
Freedland joined in with: ‘Labour 
doesn’t have zero tolerance of 
antisemitism if Chris Williamson is 
an MP’ (February 27 2019). In one 
continuous litany of lies Freedland, 
knowing that his assertions on 
Labour ‘anti-Semitism’ _ lacked 
merit, began his contribution with a 
sarcastic: 


Credit to Chris Williamson 
for originality. Not many have 
suggested that Labour’s chief 
problem with antisemitism 
within its ranks is that it has 
been too apologetic to the Jewish 
community, that it has shown an 
excess of concern and contrition. 


Freedland quoted that well-known 
anti-racist, Tom Watson, who wasted 
no time in branding Williamson’s 
apology “long-winded” and “not 
good enough”, adding that if it were 
up to him, he would have removed 
the whip from Williamson already. 
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This is the same Tom Watson 
whose reaction to the decision of 
the high court to remove racist MP 
Phil Woolas from the House of 
Commons, after having fought an 
election designed to “make the white 
folks angry”, was: “I’ve lost sleep 
thinking about poor old Phil Woolas 
and his leaflets.” And if anyone is 
under any doubt that this was not a 
one-off, Watson was the campaign 
manager in the by-election in 2004 
in Birmingham Hodge Hill, when 
Labour issued a leaflet with the 
slogan, “Labour is on your side. The 
Lib Dems are on the side of failed 
asylum-seekers”’. 

Garratt documents the onslaught of 
the media, especially The Guardian. 
On July 9 2019 I coordinated a letter 
from over 100 Jewish people to that 
paper protesting at Williamson’s 
suspension. Immediately after its 
publication the Board of Deputies 
and Hope Not Hate protested because 
two of the signatories, although 
individual members of the Jewish 
Labour Movement and HNH, were 
not writing on their behalf. The letter 
was ‘disappeared’ by The Guardian 
from the online issue. But even in 
the age of the internet you cannot 
‘disappear’ the printed word! 

Owen Jones played a particularly 
disgusting role in the attack on 
Williamson. He was The Guardian’s 
faux left columnist who, lacking 
all arguments, resorted to insults 
describing Chris as the “king of the 
cranks” for having something Jones 
himself lacks - principles. Jones 
joined the clamour against Corbyn, 
writing, ‘Jeremy Corbyn says he’s 
staying. That’s not good enough’ 
(March | 2017), a month before the 
general election. 

Garratt says that Jones had a 
“blind spot” on the question of 
Labour anti-Semitism. I disagree. 
It is part and parcel of his noxious 
identity politics, which promotes 
the most powerful and reactionary 
identities - Zionist Jews, as against 
their victims, the Palestinians (p114). 

Every racist and _ reactionary, 
inside and outside the Labour Party, 
was clamouring for the expulsion of 
Chris Williamson. 


Democratic right 


Chris’s second offence was to book 
a room in the House of Commons 
to show Jackie Walker’s film Witch 
Hunt, which is a sustained polemic 
against the ‘anti-Semitism’ narrative. 

It was due to be shown by Jewish 
Voice for Labour at the 2018 Labour 
Party conference, but this was 
prevented because of a bomb threat. 
Instead of calling out this political 
terrorism by the Zionists, Jennie 
Formby did their work for them: 
instead of defending the democratic 
right of an MP to organise the 
showing of a film that offended the 
Zionists or simply defending the 
right to free speech, Formby sent 
an email to Williamson demanding 
that he cancel the showing - “with 
a heavy hint that, if he didn’t, she 
would suspended him”. 

Witch Hunt was a film produced 
by Jon Pullman, himself Jewish. It 
offered a different perspective to that 
of the Board of Deputies, the Daily 
Mail, Jonathan Freedland and John 
Mann. It would have been easy for 
Formby to defend the showing of 
the film as a basic democratic right. 
Instead, acting on behalf of Corbyn 
and the Leader of the Opposition 
Office, she became the emissary of 
apartheid Israel and its apologists. In 
Israel they administratively detain 
dissidents. In Britain they rely on 
‘socialists’ to do their dirty work 
(pp6 1-62). 

In this one incident we see 
exactly where the Corbyn project 
went wrong. Instead of defending 
their supporters against the attacks 
of Zionists and Israel apologists, 
Formby went out of her way to 


appease them. And a fat lot of good it 
did, because, when the 2019 general 
election came, they wheeled out the 
Chief Rabbi, the Board of Deputies 
and all the rest of the Zionist cabal 
to damn Corbyn as the worst thing 
since Adolf Hitler. 

It is regrettable that Chris initially 
apologised and even more regrettable 
that, once he was suspended, he did 
not rebook the film. However, he 
was under immense pressure. 

In appendix 5 there is reprinted 
a copy of the questions sent by the 
witch-hunters to Chris. Four of these 
related to the film: 


@ Did you book a room in 
parliament for 4th March 2019 to 
screen a film entitled Witch Hunt? 
@ Please explain your 
understanding of the film. 

@ Please explain why you 
booked a room in parliament to 
screen this film. 

H@ Do you have anything else 
you think the party should know 
about this screening. 


If I had been sent these questions 
my answers would have been short 
and to the point. I would have asked 
Formby and the  witch-hunters 
why they had a problem with the 
screening of a film? What did they 
fear? Do they not believe any longer 
in democratic debate? Is the Labour 
Party a replica of the Israeli state? 
Did they never consider that the 
Zionists had something to hide? 

The shrill and raucous Ruth 
Smeeth MP, who lost Stoke on Trent 
North at the 2019 general election, 
whined that “Giving these people 
and Jackie Walker a platform at 
the home of British democracy is a 
complete and utter disgrace” (p62). 

Smeeth, who was _ previously 
director of public affairs and 
campaigns at the Britain Israel 
Communications and Research 
Centre, became CEO of Index on 
Censorship in June 2020 after having 
lost her seat in the general election 
(IoC should be called Index for 
Censorship). The fact that Formby 
and Corbyn backed up Smeeth - an 
utterly reactionary MP, who was 
identified by Wikileaks as a US 
embassy source flagged as ‘strictly 
protect’ - demonstrates the cowardice 
and lack of any political perspective 
of these spineless reformists. 

Smeeth was defending an Israeli 
state that has ruled over five million 
Palestinians for over half a century. 
There are two systems of law in 
the occupied territories - one for 
Palestinians and another for Jewish 
settlers. That is the definition of 
apartheid and that is what Corbyn 
and Formby were defending. We 
should bear this in mind next 
time Corbyn speaks at a Palestine 
solidarity event or pushes his Peace 
and Justice campaign. 

There follows an amusing chapter 
on the main Zionist ‘victim’ of anti- 
Semitism, Luciana Berger - the 
Blairite parachuted into Liverpool 
Wavertree constituency in 2010 
(who did not even know the name 
of the famous Liverpool football 
manager, Bill Shankly). Despite the 
false allegations by Tom Watson et 
al that Berger was driven by anti- 
Semitism out of the Labour Party, 
Garratt is right to say: “... to this 
day, there remains no evidence of 
any anti-Semitism directed at Berger 
from within the Liverpool Wavertree 
constituency or from anyone with 
any serious connections to the party” 
(p37). 

In a trenchant defence of 
Williamson, Garratt points to the 
stench of hypocrisy emanating from 
Margaret Hodge. She compared 
herself to a victim of the Nazis, 
declaring that she knew “what it felt 
like to be a Jew in Germany in the 
30s”. If anyone else had compared 
themselves to the Jewish victims 


of the Nazis, they would have been 
labelled as anti-Semitic. 

The section on Gilad Atzmon, 
the anti-Semitic jazz musician, 
is badly researched. Atzmon has 
an interesting back-story, having 
become alienated by what Israel was 
doing when he fought in the 1982 
Lebanon war. However, he did not 
reject Zionism: rather he internalised 
Zionism’s Jewish self-hatred and 
turned it into anti-Semitism. 

Despite quoting Atzmon as 
saying that we “must begin to take 
the accusation that the Jewish people 
are trying to control the world very 
seriously”, Garratt says that he 
“overreached” himself in saying that 
and that this was “merely clumsy 
writing”, arguing that his subsequent 
substitution of ‘Zionists’ for ‘Jews’ 
worked in his favour (in fact Atzmon 
was covering his tracks). Garratt 
argues that whether this makes him 
an “anti-Semite” is another matter. 
Well it does matter and Atzmon is an 
anti-Semite. 

The use of scare quotes suggests 
that Garratt disagrees. He is simply 
wrong and if anyone is in any doubt 
then I refer them to my blog, ‘A guide 
to the sayings of Gilad Atzmon, 
the anti-Semitic jazzman’, where I 
noted that Jewish anti-Zionists are 
regarded as a fifth column. 

Atzmon features in the book 
because Islington council had 
rejected a booking by him on the 
grounds of his anti-Semitism. Chris 
Williamson, not knowing who 
Atzmon was, tweeted in support 
of a petition against the ban before 
deleting his tweet minutes later. The 
Zionists made hay out of the affair. 

However, Chris could have taken 
up my position. I led the campaign 
against Atzmon with articles in 
the Weekly Worker, such as ‘Anti- 
Semitism in anti-Zionist garb’,° and, 
for The Guardian’s Comment is 
Free, ‘The seamy side of solidarity’’ 
At all times we stressed that we were 
opposed to Atzmon’s anti-Semitism, 
not his music (he is a_ world- 
renowned jazz player). I therefore 
took the decision to sign the petition 
and I personally attended one of 
Atzmon’s gigs in Brighton! 


Fabricated 


Chris’s one regret was _ being 
pressurised into apologising for his 
speech at the Sheffield meeting. It 
is understandable that he did so in 
order to avoid disciplinary action, 
but he made the situation worse: 
“Typically, later that evening, despite 
the assurances he felt he had received 
regarding his apology and despite 
the agreement he had regarding 
cancelling the film, Williamson was 
suspended anyway.” 

The reaction to Chris Williamson’s 
suspension from the grassroots of the 
Labour Party was overwhelmingly 
supportive. But what was 
Formby’s reaction? To declare 
that motions supporting him were 
“not competent”. When it came to 
Corbyn’s own suspension, the same 
device was used by David Evans, 
so who paved the way for it? Even 
worse, when Chris was reinstated, 
Formby bowed to a petition from 
Tom Watson and 100 MPs to 
resuspend him. The cowardice of 
Formby and the rest of the team in 
the Leader of the Opposition’s Office 
knew no bounds. 

When Chris went to the high 
court to obtain an injunction against 
the Labour Party, he was successful. 
Anticipating the court’s decision, 
the party issued another suspension 
a few days before the hearing and 
it was this which the judge refused 
to overturn. The judge ruled that the 
Labour Party’s original excuse for 
resuspending Chris was unlawful. 
This was confirmed when he 
awarded Chris 100% of his costs. 

When Chris ran into Corbyn in 
parliament, the then Labour leader 


promised him that he would remain 
the Derby North MP. However, 
this was a lie - there was no such 
agreement. 

It is no surprise, given Chris’s 
prominence as a target in the Labour 
‘anti-Semitism’ campaign, that he 
was one of six individuals the EHRC 
named as guilty of harassing Jewish 
members of the Labour Party.® In 
fact a “swift and comprehensive 
legal challenge” ensured that Chris’s 
name was entirely expunged from 
the report. In the end it scapegoated 
just two people - Ken Livingstone 
and Pam Bromley. 

Garratt concludes his book by 
quoting from Norman Finkelstein: 


Corbyn, he did not only present 
a threat to Israel and Israel’s 
supporters: he posed a threat to 
the whole British elite. Across 
the board, from The Guardian to 
the Daily Mail, they all joined in 
the new anti-Semitism campaign. 
Now that’s unprecedented - the 
entire British elite, during this 
whole completely contrived, 
fabricated, absurd and obscene 
assault on this alleged Labour 
anti-Semitism, of which there 
is exactly zero evidence, zero” 


(p117). 


This was, as Garratt says, a fabricated 
smear campaign comparable to the 
McCarthyite witch-hunts in 1950s 
America. Chris’s real ‘crime’ was, in 
his own words, being Corbyn’s 


most outspoken supporter in 
the House of Commons, which 
made me a target for disgruntled 
Labour MPs, mischief-making 
bureaucrats and Zionists. 
Consequently, I expected trouble, 
but I never anticipated how 
serious that trouble would turn 
out to be. I certainly did not 
expect to be forced out of the 
party to which I had devoted my 
entire adult life (p126). 


Chris is clearly right that “there 
was never any recognition that the 
capitulation strategy was making 
matters worse. Jeremy’s advisors 
seemed to have the collective 
memory of a goldfish rather than 
drawing a line in the sand” (p129). 
The conclusion that Chris has 
drawn from this - the “impossibility 
of turning the Labour Party into 
a vehicle for socialism and anti- 
imperialism” - is one that is currently 
being fiercely argued over. 

This book, despite its flaws, 
is a welcome and long overdue 
exercise in setting the record 
straight. Chris Williamson was not 
a Jew-baiter or an anti-Semite, as 
the Zionists alleged. Jon Lansman 
and Owen Jones, who propagated 
the ‘anti-Semitism’ slurs, were in 
fact the gravediggers of the Corbyn 
project. 

Chris Williamson will long 
be remembered as a brave and 
principled Labour MP who was let 
down and betrayed by those who 
are only in politics for what they 
can personally get out of it. All those 
Socialist Campaign Group MPs are 
not fit to walk in his shadow @ 

Tony Greenstein 
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What we 
fight for 


@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


@ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


# Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 
@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


# Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 


That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


™@ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


H@ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


# Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


@ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


@ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Around conference left 


LPM comrades William Sarsfield, Andrew Byrne and Stan Keable report on fringe meetings, hubs and bulletins 


here to go from here? That 
W:: the question facing the 

Labour left - not least those 
comrades expelled or anticipating 
imminent expulsion. 

While conference itself was taken 
up with media-pleasing displays by 
shadow ministers and crude attempts 
to stifle the rank and file by session 
chairs, a whole series of events on 
the fringe at least provided space for 
debate. There were also fringe hubs, 
the most important being the Resist 
event at the Rialto, supported by 
groups such as Labour Left Alliance, 
Labour Against the Witchhunt and 
Labour Party Marxists. And, of 
course, there was Momentum’s World 
Transformed. 


Resisting 

The damage inflicted on the Labour 
left by the witch-hunt was on display at 
the Defend the Left rally on September 
27. In the same Jarge venue in 2019 
there had been standing room only, 
but the numbers for 2021, while not 
embarrassingly low, were significantly 
down. Starting her contribution, Jackie 
Walker urged us to look at the empty 
seats. “People are terrified to come,” 
comrade Walker said. “The venue of 
this meeting could not be revealed in 
any normal way ... Previous meetings 
of this kind have been the targets of the 
threats to bomb, threats to kill ...”” 

This is no surprise, of course. The 
right of the party - in concert with 
their allies in the venal mainstream 
media - has bullied and battered the 
left. Ironically this was facilitated 
by the timidity of Corbyn and his 
close advisors, even to the extent of 
throwing their own comrades onto 
the flames of the ‘anti-Zionism equals 
anti-Semitism’ big lie. 

So, it was encouraging that a good 
number of comrades attended in 
defiance of the threats, both official 
and unofficial. Also, there seems to 
be an admission from comrades - 
including from the top table - that there 
needs to be a frank debate about the 
“errors” (!) made by the leadership of 
the Labour left. 

Tina Werkmann, chair of Labour 
Against the Witchhunt, argued that 
“the situation before this conference 
was pretty bad; after it is a lot worse”. 
She claimed that the last few months 
have seen “the biggest attack on the left 
in the labour movement for decades, if 
not ever’. Hyperbole, surely. 

The refusal to accept communist 
affiliation in 1921 and the subsequent 
banning of CLP’s supporting CPGB 
members as Labour parliamentary 
candidates, the expulsion of thousands, 
the closing of the London Labour Party 
were pretty big attacks on the left. 
More to the point: the anti-communist 
witch-hunt put an end to the Labour 
Party as a united front of the working 
class. A historic defeat from which we 
have yet to recover. 

Comrade Werkmann warned 
against simply regarding “what is 
happening in the party in isolation” 
and linked attacks on free speech to the 
“massive efforts of the international 
ruling class to punish Julian Assange 
and other whistle-blowers” - desperate 
initiatives to bolster a “system in 


decline”. But “unfortunately it’s 
working”, she bluntly stated, citing 
the “pathetic response of much of the 
Labour left’, the near total silence 
of Momentum and the MPs in the 
Socialist Campaign Group - an attempt 
to save their own skins. Comrade 
Werkmann emphasised that Defend 
the Left was in solidarity not only 
with the four organisations that been 
explicitly proscribed, but also with the 
hundreds, the thousands of innocent 
comrades who had been smeared by 
the Labour leadership. 

The first speaker in discussion 
- Graham Bash of the Labour 
Representation Committee - underlined 
how he saw the leadership election rule 
change. It is an attempt to permanently 
“lock out the left’. True, today the rule 
change locks out careerists like the 
pathetic Rebecca Long-Bailey. But 
that is to miss the significance of the 
rule change. It has nothing to do with 
fending off the official left. They no 
longer represent any kind of threat. 
No, the rule change is there to draw a 
line in the sand. It symbolises the end, 
the complete defeat, of Corbyn and 
the whole Corbyn project. It is about 
sending a message to the bourgeois 
establishment: Labour is ready to 
serve. 

Of course, the new rule requires 
that a leadership candidate must be 
nominated by 20% of MPs. That 
would hardly represent an insuperable 
barrier to a well organised, Marxist-led, 
Labour left. But that would need a 
mass Marxist party already in place 
that organises throughout the labour 
movement and digs deep roots in 
wider society. 

Comrade Bash rightly insisted that 
to complain about the crude injustice 
that we have seen throughout the course 
of the witch-hunt was insufficient: 
“What we see in this conflict from the 
enemies on the right is class war.” The 
comrade intriguingly suggested that 
“new ways of working” would have 
to be learned if socialists were to be of 
use to our class. 

Rob Sewell, editor of Socialist 
Appeal, quite correctly criticised the 
“naive view” in some quarters that the 
left could ever co-exist with people 
who were “stabbing us in the back”. 
He pointed out that we had “missed a 
few tricks in 2016” and that softness 
had cost us dearly. However, once 
again showing a weak grasp of labour 
movement history, he claimed that the 
“greatest betrayal in the Labour Party” 
was Ramsay MacDonald in 1931. Not 
support for World War I, not defence of 
the British empire, not the banning of 
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Left can still make a point 


communists. What MacDonald did in 
1931 was fully in accord with the rotten 
tradition of the pro-capitalist right: 
defending the interests of capitalism, 
not the interests of the working class. 


Showing a distinct lack of 
imagination, the comrade drew 
“parallels” between today and 


MacDonald’s National Labour-Tory- 
Liberal national government. Other 
than reminding readers that “betrayal 
is not new in the Labour Party, 
unfortunately”, he did not elaborate. 
Well, comrade Sewell, is Sir Keir 
about to jump ship? Join a coalition 
along with Boris Johnson, Priti Patel 
and Sajid Javid? No, he wants to be 
a successful Labour prime minister in 
the mould of Clement Attlee, Harold 
Wilson and Tony Blair. 

Showing how the comrade remains 
trapped within the narrow thought- 
world of Labourism, he insisted that 
the old clause four was a “socialist 
aspiration” driven by the politically 
most advanced working class people 
in Britain. In 1918, horrified by World 
War I and inspired by the Russian 
Revolution, it seems that the most 
politically advanced workers “aspired” 
to socialism. Doubtless, that was the 
case. The most politically advanced 
part of the working class formed the 
CPGB in July-August 1920. But what 
they got from the Labour Party was 
Sidney Webb’s Fabian clause four. 
Not the aim of working class rule 
and ending wage slavery. No, instead 
what Webb offered was a formulation 
that was implicitly anti-Marxist, pro- 
imperialist - not socialist, but state 
capitalist. 

We need a new, Marxist clause four. 
We should not seek to revive a stinking 
Fabian corpse. 


Transformed? 

The World Transformed festival 
featured around 100 different sessions 
that ranged from ‘The frontiers of 
liberation’ (dealing with the history 
of LGBTQ+) through to ‘Can Labour 
win?’ However quantity does not 
necessarily mean quality. 

Whilst retaining its _ hipster- 
millennial charm, TWT seeks to 
revive the original enthusiasm of 
Momentum through an eclectic and 
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contradictory amalgam of utopianism, 
movementism and opportunism. Some 
attempts were made to shepherd the 
‘silent majority’ of those Corbynistas 
who never formally engaged with the 
organised left into unity with the right 
by stressing the importance of the 
“next Labour government”. 

In previous years TWT had ‘big 
name’ Labour left speakers and a 
clear orientation towards the Corbyn 
project, but now that that moment 
has passed, the focus is less clear. 
References to “the other conference - 
the one we don’t talk about” - highlight 
the divergence between TWT and the 
Labour Party since 2019. 

The size of the sessions varied 
considerably, depending on the topic 
and speakers. Some were no more 
impressive than a hippie gathering 
round a campfire, whilst others saw 
several hundred eager punters surging 
through the doors, with a number of 
overflow sessions and queues being 
directed to other sessions. The more 
seriously political meetings - or the 
closest that they came to such a thing 
- generally averaged around 200 
participants. 

Likewise, the age profiles of 
attendees varied, depending on the 
intended audience for the topic. 
Those sessions inclined towards 
movementism or identity politics 
averaged about 25 (with some specific 
sessions overwhelmingly younger), 
whilst those aimed at Labourites drew 
in comrades whose profile was more 
in line with the rest of the left. Needless 
to say, despite sharing the same place 
- and mutual worship of Jeremy - 
they did not engage with each other 
politically. 

A common trend throughout many 
of the sessions was of a particular 
kind of anarchism that fetishises local 
organising and mutual aid, as opposed 
to the serious political organisation 
of the working class as a whole. 
Suggestions for direct action ranged 
from picking up dog shit to bring down 
the Tories, through to sending out 
emails to end trans oppression! This 
form of ‘immediate struggle’, which is 
detached from any serious strategy for 
achieving socialism, was a disease that 
affected the ostensibly sophisticated 
and theoretically naive alike. 


In denial 

An important feature of the left at 
Labour conferences is the proliferation 
of leaflets, journals and_ bulletins 
handed out by a swarm of activists. 
This year was no exception. Despite 
the diminished strength of the left, we 


had: Jewish Voice for Labour, Palestine 
Solidarity Campaign, Labour for a 
Republic, Socialist Appeal, CLDP’s 
Yellow Pages and, of course, Labour 
Party Marxists No27. 

The LRC’s Labour Briefing is 
worth a comment. Its editorial insists 
that the struggle for the Labour Party 
is not over. Quite so. “There is a 
fightback in the party - seen by the 
excellent results in elections in the 
constituency sections for the National 
Women’s Committee and for the 
conference arrangements committee.” 
And then: “There is a struggle too in 
the world outside the Labour Party.” 
The editorial refers to trade unions 
- the new left NEC in Unison, and 
Sharon Graham’s election in Unite 
- as well as climate change protests 
and Black Lives Matter. “Connecting 
these struggles and giving them a 
political expression” means, “for the 
foreseeable future, the Labour Party”. 

So, the “new ways” of socialists 
working in service of our class amount 
to tailism and carrying on carrying on 
in the old - and failed - ways. The abject 
defeat of the Corbyn leadership and 
its complete surrender before, indeed 
connivance with, the witch-hunt does 
not seem to have registered. As for 
the idea that BLM protesters and XR 
activists will flock into Sir Keir’s party 
to put the conference arrangements 
committee into the hands of official 
left careerists, well that seems more 
like the forlorn hope that the cavalry 
will come to our rescue. It is certainly 
not a viable strategy for socialism. 

Then there is the Resist Movement 
for a People’s Party set up by Chris 
Williamson - the only Labour MP to 
stand up to the witch-hunt. This has the 
advantage, for refugees from Labour, 
of actually offering them somewhere 
to go - but it cannot be recommended. 
Although neither the politics nor the 
organisational form of the imagined 
party is yet spelled out, we can 
reasonably predict that a party born 
of running away from the struggle 
in Labour will be unable to fight any 
other struggles effectively. 

According to its leaflet, “Our 
mission is to develop activities that 
build trust, capacity and skills, to 
promote industrial democracy and 
reduce inequality, eradicate poverty 
and improve the quality of daily life 
for all, around essential and innovative 
environmental policies.” Not the 
working class politics of the struggle 
for socialism, but a People’s Party 
that promises the good life without 
overthrowing the capitalist state and 
expropriating the capitalist class @ 
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